-ILG Routs | 
Racketeers 


In Votes 


The Ladies’ Garment Workers 
scored a major triumph in a two- 
and-a-half year struggle with 
union-battling Pennsylvania dress} * * 
_ operators when in 33-shop Na- 
_ tional Labor Relations Board 
elections the union won every 
shop and rolled up a total of 
1,578 votes for the union, only 
114 against. 


The elections were considered 
crucial to maintaining the wage and 
pension standards won in a brief 
March 1958 strike in the eight- 
state area serving the New York 
metropolitan dress market. 


’ Jungle Competition’ Ends 

‘They were hailed by the ILGWU 
as final victory over racketeer and 
underworld elements that had fled 
from New York to penetrate the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers’ field 
and sought to disrupt the union to 
restore “jungle competition” wreck- 
ing industry stabilization. 

“The results,’ said ILGWU 
Pres. David Dubinsky in New 
York, “represent a very gratify- 
ing demonstration of the workers’ 
faith in their union. They show 
that underworld elements, even 
though they have their clutches 
on some of the contractors, can- 
not get a foothold among the 
workers.” 


David Gingold, ILGWU vice 
president in charge of the North- 
east Div., hailed the election results 
as the final blow to the “discredited 
and defunct” Pennsylvania Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
that had tried to split away, in 1958, 
from the established employer bar- 
gaining association in the area and 
sei up shop under non-union con- 
ditions, 

Nearly 250 operators were rep- 
resented in the Pennsylvania group 
when it began challenging ILGWU 
representation of the workers in 
January 1958 and attempted to 
break away from‘ the established 
employer bargaining group in 
March, with settlement of the 
strike. 

More than 11,000 Pennsylvania 
workers stayed on the picket lines 
when the strike was ended else- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Kennedy and 
Nixon Score 


In Primaries 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 
scored a spectacular victory in 
the West Virginia Democratic 
preferential primary, knocking 
his principal primary competitor, 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), out of the race, and Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon con- 
tinued a strong showing with a 
heavy write-in vote in Nebraska’s 
Republican primary. 

Fresh from a close victory in 
Wisconsin and facing what most 
observers considered an uphill fight 
in West Virginia, Kennedy pulled 
ahead of Humphrey in the first 
scattered returns and went on to 
win by landslide proportions with 


approximately 60 percent of the 
total vote. 


In the face of journalistic re- 
ports that religious prejudice 
Might influence the vote in 
Strongly Protestant West Vir- 
ginia, Kennedy met the issue 
head-on by directly challenging 
whispers that his Roman Cath- 
olic religion “disqualified” him 
for the presidency. 

In an e@byious reference to the 
Religious controversy, which domi- 
Mated reporters’ stories before the 
tlection, Kennedy said in a post- 


i 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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J Folilesat Rate Stuck at 5%, 
Meany Cites Danger Signs 


RECORD-BREAKING CROWD pours into National Guard Ar- 
mory in nation’s capital to view annual AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
Show after formal opening participated in by Pres, Eisenhower and 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. Both presidents hailed the annual 
showing of the union label, shop card and service button as an 
outstanding example of labor-management cooperation. (See story, 
Page 4; other pictures, Page 5.) 


To Protest Racism: 


policies pursued in that country. 


to modify the policies of the South 
African government,” Pres. George 
Meany wrote Herter. 

“It is in the light of this belief 
that the AFL-CIO is joining with 


the whole world, organized in the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, in organizing the boycott 
of South African goods.” 

The world boycott was author- 
ized at the ICFTU’s last congress. 
Special emphasis has been placed 
on its application during May. 


Meany reminded Herter of the 
AFL-CIO’s concern, shared with 
most other Americans, over re- 
cent developments in South 
Africa. He noted “unnecessarily 
brutal police action” which re- 
sulted in “innumerable deaths” 
during “justifiable demonstra- 
tions” of Africans against “apar- 
theid” segregation policies, and 
the fact that thousands of Afri- 
cans have been jailed “as a result 
of their demand for ‘humane 
treatment and respect for their 


dignity as human beings.” 


The “inevitable reaction” of the 
great mass of South Africans, he 
pointed out, has resulted in “even 
fiercer repression” and “total dis- 
regard for the most elementary 
rights of human beings.” 


of South African goods in the U.S. 
will have little effect because of 
relatively small imports. 

Last year U.S. imports from 


U.S. Urged to Ban 
South African Gold 


The AFL-CIO has asked Sec. of State Christian Herter to give 
“serious consideration” to halting U.S. purchases of South African 
gold to demonstrate disapproval of the “inhuman and callous” racial 


“Tt is our firm conviction that only the most clear-cut expression 


of world public opinion can hope?— 


the free trade union movement of}. 


Meany also noted that a boycott 


South Africa had a dollar value 
of $104.8 million. The most sig- 
nificant consumer product con- 
sists of shellfish and their prod- 
ucts, particularly the popular 
rock lobster tails which in 1959 
(Continued on Page 2) 


The nation’s rate of joblessness 


report. 


of 1956 and 1957. 


while welcoming as “good news” 


‘Action UrgedtoAid 


Distressed Areas 


stuck at 5 percent in April despite 


a jump in employment and a sharp drop in the total unemployed 
from March, according to the Labor Department’s monthly job 


The key rate of unemployment, adjusted for seasonal influences, 
declined to 5 percent from the 5.4 percent of March. But this com- 
pared to 3.9 and 4 percent, respectively, in the pre-recession Aprils 


“America cannot be smug,” said AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


the job rise of 1.9 million and the 


drop of 546,000 in the unemployed.‘ 


“There are more people un- 
employed than there were last 
year and almost a million more 
than there were in 1956 and 
1957,” Meany said, adding: 

“The unemployment rate of 5 
percent of the labor force is greater 
than in February, traditionally the 
month of highest unemployment. 

“Long-term joblessness is about 
40 percent above 1956 and 1957. 
The number of insured unemployed 
under the unemployment insurance 
system is approximately 10 percent 
above last year and a third more 
than it was three and four years 
ago.” 

Meany noted that the 33 major 
and 109 smaller industrial cen- 
ters in “economic distress” ex- 
ceed 1956 and 1957 and urged 
Pres. Eisenhower to sign the re- 
cently-passed $251 million area 
redevelopment bill to help ease 
the problem. 


Eisenhower, at his press confer- 
ence, broke what he called the good 
economic news in reporting the job 
rise to a total of 66.2 million and 
the drop in unemployment to 3.7 
million. 

The White House announcement 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Ike’s Health 
PlanLashed 
As ‘Hoax’ 


By Don Gregory 

New York—The Adniinistra- 
tion’s plan for legislation to meet 
the health needs of the aged is 
“a political hoax” and a “Rube 
Goldberg contraption,” AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
charged here. 

Branding the recently-unveiled 
plan “political in the lowest sense 
of the word,” the AFL-CIO lead- 
er said the Administration has vio- 
lated “its own rule against budget- 
busting.” 


tomorrow, the President would 
have to veto his own plan,” 
Schnitzler charged, since it calls 
for $600 million federal outlays. 
‘He said the Forand bill is “the 
only plan to date that is sound, 
practical and effective.” 
Schnitzler addressed more than 
(Continued on Page 9) 


IUD Calls for Action on Legislation, 
Sets up Strike Aid, Jurisdiction Unit 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Some 500 delegates to a two-day legislative conference of the Industrial Union Dept. took their 
case directly to their legislators in a drive to protect the recently-passed depressed areas bill against 
a presidential veto and win health care for the aged, improved minimum wages, aid to education and 


more housing. 


IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, in his keynote address, lashed the Eisenhower Administration for 


standing 
drift and indecision.” 
He urged the delegates to work 
hard to win legislation as a 
“down payment on the greater 


job” in the November elections. - 


The IUD Executive Board also 
met and named six members to a 
reactivated [UD-Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department com- 
mittee whose aim will be to work 
out rules to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The Board decided unanimously. 
to create a multi-million dollar cen- 
tral strike fund and also voted aid 
to the Bethlehem Steel shipyard 
strikers and Portland newspaper 
strikers. 

IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. 
Carey told a press conference 


“immobile, paralyzed by® 


the fresh IUD-BCTD effort was 
undertaken with the “express 
support” of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and BCTD lead- 
ers Peter T. Schoemann, presi- 
dent of the Plumbers and 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president 
of the Carpenters, He also cited 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
and convention support. 

Carey said it was expected the 
BCTD Executive Council, at ‘its 
scheduled May 16-18 meeting, 
would name its six members so the 
12-man group could report its op- 
erating status to the AFL-ClO 
Council meeting in Chicago in 
August. 

“This is an unusual opportunity,” 
Carey added, “for the two depart- 


ments to come to agreement on 
rules of procedure” to deal with 
disputes on “raiding and boycotts.” 
He said it would make easier the 
broader. work of the AFL-CIO 
Special Committee on Union Dis- 
putes. 


lier joint group, which met last in 
January of 1957, foundered chiefly 
because of “Jimmy Hoffa, who is 
no longer with us.” Hoffa is presi- 
dent of the Teamsters, expelled in 


nation. 

In the course of their conference, 
the delegates heard speeches by 
Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), Rep, 
(John W. McCormack (D-Mass.), 


(Continued on Page 12) 


“If Congress were to adopt it . 


Carey said the efforts of the ear- be 


1957 on grounds of corrupt domi- 
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NEW LABOR BACKING for Negro protests against lunch counter discrimination comes from three 
labor leaders in Harrisburg, Pa., joining in picketing of Woolworth store. Left to right are Marvin 
Rogoff of Ladies’ Garment Workers Local 108; Pres. R. Stearl Sponaugle of Harrisburg Region Cen- 
tral Labor Council; Richard Madison of National Association for Advancement of Colored People; 
and Henry Dropkin, business agent of Clothing Workers Local 363. 


SIU Ends Picketing of Arab Ship 
As State Dept. Gives Assurances 


New York—The Seafarers. ended their picketing of the United Arab Republic ship Cleopatra after 
the State Dept. assured the AFL-CIO it would “renew its efforts . . . to protect the interests of our 
shipping and seamen now being discriminated against by the Arab boycott and blacklisting policy.” 

The Longshoremen, who had strictly observed the picket line since the ship arrived April 13 at 
East River’s Pier 16, unloaded the Cleopatra and she set sail for other east coast ports. 


The Cleopatra boycott action,' 
taken by the SIU to protest mis- 
treatment in foreign ports and 
the loss of jobs resulting from the 
Arab blacklisting of ships which 
touch at Israeli ports, inspired re- 
taliation in Middle Eastern ports 


and sparked diplomatic repercus-| pending 


sions. 

After the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council firmly backed up 
the SIU picketing, negotiations 
involving AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, Special Counsel Arthur 
Geldberg, Acting Sec. of State 
Douglas Dillon and Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell finally pro- 
duced a peace formula. 

Meany informed the SIU of the 
new pledge from Dillon and sug- 
gested . withdrawal of the pickets. 
SIU Pres. Paul Hall replied his un- 
ion would comply, but cautioned in 
a statement to the press that the 
SLU would have no choice but to 


U.S.-Mexican Labor. 
Set Joint Sessions 


The Sixth Intl. Conference 
of the labor movements of the 
U.S. and Mexico will be held 
in Brownsville, Tex., and Ma- 
tamoras, Tamaulipas, Mex., 
May 17-19, it has been an- 
nounced by Frank L. Noakes, 
chairman of the U.S. Section 
ef the Joint U.S.-Mexico 
Trade Unions. 


The call to the conference 
has been issued by the Inter- 
American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT), the 
hemispheric branch of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. . 

The’ conference is sched- 
uled to chart the joint poli- 
cies of the U.S. and Mexican. 
labor movements for the com- 
img year on such matters as 
pending proposals for renew- 
ing the Mexican Contract La- © 
bor Program and other mat- 
| ters affecting the welfare of | 
workers on both sides of the 
border, > Se teee De 


jand added: 


| will abide by your request and will 
remove the picket line. 


}our fight for the rights of American 
}seamen and for freedom of the 
seas fot American flag ships.” 


resume picketing if the State De- 
partment failed to give “practical 
implementation” to its pledge. 

Two other problems remained in 
the wake of the agreement. The 
owners of the Cleopatra still have 
damage suits against the 
SIU. totaling $110,000. In Con- 
gress, a clause inserted in a foreign 
aid bill would enable the President} 
to withhold aid from the UAR un- 
til the Arab boycott ends. UAR 
Pres. Gamel Abdel Nasser already 
has reacted strongly against this 
move, 

Upon receipt of a four-page 
“statement of policy” from Dillon, 
Meany wired Hall on May 6; 


‘Good-Faith Assurance’ 

“I have today received from act- 
ing Secretary of State Douglas Dil- 
lon the good-faith assurance of the 
government of the United States 
that it will fully investigate the 
grievances of U.S. seamen and re- 
new its diplomatic efforts to pro- 
tect American seamen and shipping 
against future indignities and dis- 
crimination. 

“I firmly believe that the good 
trade union purposes for which the 
Seafarers International Union es- 
tablished the picket line at the Cleo- 
patra. have been served and I sug- 
gest the picket line be withdrawn. 


“Please be assured of the con- 
tinued and complete support of 
the entire trade union movement 
for the members of the STU and 
all merchant seamen. We intend 
to protect the interests of Ameri- 
can shipping and seamen at all 
times.” 

Hall acknowledged Meany’s re- 
port of the government's assurances 


“. . . itv deference to your sug- 
gestion as president of the AFL- 
CIO and in light of our traditional 
support of AFL-CIO policy, we 


“The officers and members of 
our union take this opportunity to 
express to you and to the Execu- 
tive Council our deep appreciation 
for your iaterest in and support of 


In a press statement, Hall re- 


_ iterated the purpose of the picket 


line and added that, in the pledge 
given Meany, “it appears that 
for the first time the State De- 
partment has expressed its in- 
tent to face up to these problems 
and to take positive action.” 


“However, should the State De- 
partment fail to give practical im- 
plementation to the assurances 
made today, we will have no other 
recourse but to resort to picketing.” 

The State Department, in its 
statement, reiterated its support of 
“the principle of freedom of the 
seas. and free access to foreign 
ports and facilities.” 

The department went on to spell 
out that it would press this princi- 
ple with the governments con- 
cerned, work toward a solution of 
the basic Arab-Israel conflict un- 
derlying the problem, have its con- 
sular officers alert to the grievances 
of seamen and others and consult 
with the AFL-CIO and its mari- 
time unions on future developments. 


U.S. Ban on 
South African 
Gold Urged 


(Continued from Page 1) 
had a value of $9.9 million, an 
increase of nearly 200 percent in 
one year. 


Other consumer products, im- 
ported in much smaller volume, in- 
clude dried fish; fresh and prepared. 
fruits; cocoa, coffee and tea; cer- 
tain wines and liquers, and furs, 
most of which have to be processed 
before being sold to the consumer. 

Imports of uranium are quite 
large but all relevant statistics are 
classified. The largest single im- 
ported item is unmanufactured 
wool, which. was worth more i 
$20 million last year. 

Other targe imports include pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, in- 
cluding diamonds, which had a 
value of $15.4 million last year; and 
metals, including ferroalloy ores, 
copper ore, steel mill products and 
lead ore, with a total value of $36.5 
million ; ; 


:|ployer representatives 


dress to the committee as U.S. 


' ments of our respective coun- 


Workers Win Vote: 


ILO Group ‘Backs. 
\Cut in Workweek 


:| Geneva—Worker delegates at the two-week session here of the 

‘| Intl. Labor Organization’s Petroleum Committee pushed through a 

demand for action on the issue of a shorter workweek. 

| . Intl. Rep. Lloyd A. Haskins of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers: authored a resolution calling for “concrete results” on the 


eer rereee 
it? 


the government, worker and em- 
from 20 
countries. 

The AFL-CIO delegate, who is 
chairman of the workers’ group 
at the oil parley, brought the 
issue before the committee de- 
spite the sidetracking of his reso- 
lution by the session’s steering 
body. 

The proposal calls for the atten- 
tion of the ILO annual conference 
meeting here in June to be directed 
to the “great interest which the 
petroleum workers attach to the 
reduction of working hours without 
loss of pay.” 

Haskins had raised the work- 
week issue during his major ad- 


worker delegate when he recalled 
that 12 years after the ILO oil unit 
had recognized the 40-hour week 
as a “desirable goal,” only four 
countries. have actually introduced 
it. . 
“This is really a sad commen- 
tary on the industry, the govern- 
ments and the trade union move- 


tries,” he said. 

Haskins congratulated Stuart 
Rothman of the National Labor 
Relations. Board and U.S. govern- 
ment delegate for the “factually 
correct” account he gave of the 
situation in the American oil in- 
dustry. 
While agreeing with Rothman 
that the American unions had rem- 
edies available under the law against 
employers who fail to recognize 
their right to organize, he pointed 
out: that they were slow and cum- 
bersome. 

_ “We do not like these condi- 
tions,” he added, “but we con- 
sider them only temporary under 


workweek question that was adopt-® 
e|ed by a vote of 54 to 42, with I'5 
= | abstentions. 

(| “This is one of the naan vital 
:;questions before the committee,” 
;| Haskins told a plenary meeting of 


our system of government. The 


are, Leon Keyserling, formerly 
Roosevelt and Truman, told the 
on World Affairs here. 


“The workers of the U.S. would 
not have it any other way. We can 
and do make progressive changes 
within the framework of our soci- 
ety,” he said. - 

This reminder to the Communist 
delegates to the session was. empha- 
sized by Andre Miffre, observer of 
the Intl. Fed. of Petroleum Work- 
ers. 

“We heard with satisfaction the 
U.S. government delegate declare 
that the right to strike was a sacred 


and indispensable right respected by © 


his government,” Mifire said. 


Among the conclusions adopted 
by the committee was the affirma- 
tion that “free, vigorous and healthy 
trade unions” can make an impor- 
tant contribution “to a policy of 
sound human relations in the petro- 
leum industry, and to an improve- 
ment of social conditions generally 
in each country.” 

The committee also recognized 
the need for unions “to be support- 
ed financially by their members 
without financial dependence on 
employers, governments or political 
parties.” 

Arvil L. Inge, of the Operating 
Engineers and second U.S. worker 
member to the parley, served on 
the. subcommittee that dealt with 
the question of employer-employe 
communications. 

One of the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations adopted by the plen- 
ary group was the listing among the 
“most important aims” of the 
“bringing of grievances quickly to 
the attention of management.” 


Keyserling Sees Profits 
Reducing U.S. Markets 


Duluth, Minn.—The United States is pricing itself out of world 
markets not because wages are too high but because profit margins 


economic advisor to Presidents 
second annual Labor Conference 


production, he maintained, is lower 
in this country than in most others 
because of greater productivity. 
Kyserling accused the Eisen- 
hower Administration and its 
spokesmen of “misleading” the 
country by giving out “misinforma- 
tion” to cover up their own eco- 
nomic failures. ‘The Administra- 
tion has abandoned an economy of 
abundance in favor of an “economy 
‘of scarcity,” he added, claiming 
that restoration of.am annual rate of 
economic growth of 5 percent 
would wipe out 95 percent of the 
country’s unemployment. 

If the economy were to grow 
the way it should, he declared, 
the U.S. could consume all it 
can produce plus all the imports 
now coming into the country. 

Pres. Paul Halt of the Seafarers 
told the parley that American labor 
must insist on “full participation” 
in foreign affairs if the State Dept.’s 
policy “mistakes” regarding workers 
are to be corrected. 


The total labor cost per unit of> 


Pollak, of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Intl. Affairs, told a con- 
ference luncheon that Latin Amer- 
ican workers intend to get “eco- 
nomic liberty plus political liberty,” 
and declared the days of Latina 
American dictators are numbered. 


Textile Workers Ask 
Joint Stand on Imports 


' New York—The impact of tex- 
tile imports on the domestic textile 
industry is “a worker's problem 
anda comnmnity problem, too,” 
declared the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America in a full-page ap- 
peal to management to join TWUA 
in, @ joint approach to the aa 
lem, j 

The union placed its, advertise 
ment in the Daily News Record, 
textile trade publication and mailed 
reprints to federal and state offi- 
cials, legislators and oman 


leaders. j 
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Auecelve: Coiltreck 
Talks Under Way : 


Contract talks involving several hundred thousand aircraft and 
missile workers approached the critical stage as one local of 600 
machinists struck, and another with 40,000 stayed at work in 


‘Boeing plants under a temporary contract extension. 


Most companies in the aircraft, missile and related electronics 
industry are in negotiation with the®— 


Machinists and the Auto Workers. 
. The two unions made trade un- 
ion history last August when they 
agreed on a joint collective bar- 
gaining program for nearly 600,- 
000 workers. Seven basic con- 
tract proposals were spelled out. 
Reports~on the status of contract 
talks were discussed by the IAM 
executive council at a meeting in 
Washington. No acceptable pay 
pattern has emerged as yet. 


Contract Deadlines Near 
IAM and UAW contract dead- 
lines will be reached this month— 
for IAM at various Convair and 
Lockheed plants in California, the 
Douglas plants at Santa Monica and 
El Segundo-Torrance, Calif.; at 
Convair. in Fort Worth, Tex., and 
at Lockheed in Marietta, Ga.; for 
UAW, Douglas plants in Long 
Beach, Tucson and Tulsa; North 
American plants in Los Angeles, 
Columbus, O., and Neosho, Mo. 
IAM and UAW members at 
several United Aircraft divisions 
are working without contracts. 
They want job security provisions 
on a company-wide basis. 
First walkout in current negotia- 


tions closed down the Carlstadt, 
N. J., plant of Curtiss-Wright Elec- 
tronics Division. Members of [AM 
Lodge 703 voted for a strike by a 
margin of better than 10-1 when 
Curtiss-Wright, a giant in its indus- 
try, offered no wage increase this 
year; five cents next year, plus a 
few fringes. 

Boeing Airplane Co. has IAM 
contracts at plants in California, 
Florida, Kansas and Washington 
state. 3 


_ A company-wide contract exe 
pired April 22, was extended to 
May 8, and then was continued 
indefinitely. Members voted 
twice in two weeks to turn down 
company proposals. Union meet- 
ings were held in Seattle and 
Moses Lake, Wash.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Edwards Air Force Base in 
California; Walton Beach and 
Cocoa Beach, Fila. 


The union asked for a 7 percent 
package boost in each of two years, 
or about 36 cents for the term. 
Boeing offered a pay increase of 
3.25 percent this year, 2.75 percent 
next year, a one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent boost in fringe benefits. 


UAW Calls Conferences 


Of Ford Committeemen 


Detroit—All Aito Workers’ committeemen in plants of the Ford 


Motor Co. throughout the country will soon be called to regional 
meetings to prepare for the union’s 1961 negotiations, the UAW 
National Ford Council decided at a meeting here. 

In addition to preparing a trade union educational campaign 


based on the facts of wages, profits 


and prices, the regional meetings 
will explore the intensified political 
campaigning of business and under- 
score the issues of this year’s.presi- 
dential race, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the COPE. dollar drive 
and local registration activities. 
The council also reaffirmed the 
union’s belief that Ford could cut 
prices $100 or more per car and 

“share with consumers some of 
the fruits of greater productivity 
and, thereby, lead to an expan- 
sion of the car market and-an in- 
crease in job opportunities for 
Ford workers.” 

The cut would still leave Ford 
with annual net profits of about 
$300 million, the resolution said, 
plus additional ‘profits growing out 
of increased sales. . 

Another resolution rapped Ford’s 
present policy of scheduling over- 
time and hiring new workers at 
some plants while refusing to recall 


New Committee to 
Study Organizing 

A committee of three AFL-CIO 
vice presidents has been named by 
Pres. George Meany to study the 
Changing character of the work 
force and to plan future organizing 
campaigns. 

‘The committee was created by the 
Executive Council at its. spring 
Meeting im Washington because of 
the new problems posed in organ- 
izing by the continuing drop in blue- 
collar workers and the correspond- 
ing rise in the number of white- 
collar workers. 


Named as chairman of the com- 
Mittee was AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
Auto Workers. Also appointed by 
Meany to serve on the study group 
were Vicé Presidents James A. Suf- 
fridge, president of the Retail 
Clerks; and Lawrence M. Raftery, 
President of the Painters. 


veteran Ford employes with long 
seniority who have been laid off at 
others. It urged the company par- 
ticularly to channel more work into 
the “distressed” Rouge plant and 
to others hit hard by unemploy- 
ment. 

The council also acted to alert 
union members to the “thorough- 
ly vicious, irresponsible and.false 
campaign” of business to blame 
higher prices on wage increases 
won by workers. Ford officials, 
a resolution pointed out, have 
been particularly vocal in the 
drive. 


“If we allow the false charges of 
Ford and others to go unanswered 
and permit the adoption of further 
restrictions on union effectiveness,” 
the resolution said, “we will suffer 
a double penalty. We will not only 
be victimized by the impact of in- 
flation upon our living standards 
and our job security, but we will be 
made to bear the guilt, in the public 
mind, for the cause of our own 
hardship and insecurity.” 


The fact that Ford alice, ex- 
ecutives and a few “key” person- 
nel shared $37 million in cash 
bonuses last year reveals “how 
false” is the company’s claim that 
workers are responsible for too- 
high prices, the Council declared. 


Labor cannot afford to be com- 
placent in the face of business’ twin 
propaganda and political cam- 
paigns, the council declared. 

“By exploiting the myths of ‘un- 
ion monopoly’ and ‘wage-push in- 
flation’ industry is attempting to rob 
labor unions of! their political voice 
and their economic effectiveness,” 
it maintained. -“They are attempt- 
ing to turn the clock back to the 
pre-union days when depressed 
wage rates, intolerable production 
standards and miserable working 
conditions squeezed every possible 
dollar of profit out of every work- 
er.” 


NEW PRESIDENT of Building Service Employes, David Sullivan (left) is shown receiving congratula- 
‘tions after BSEIU convention in New York elected him to succeed William L. McFetridge (second 


from right), who headed union for 20 years. 


McFetridge, and Sec.-Treas. George E. Fairchild. 
Building Service Convention Names. 
Sullivan as Successor to McF etridge 


New York—David L. Sullivan, for 19 years an official of the Building Service Employes, has been 
elected president of the 275,000-member union at the BSEIU’s 12th general convention here. 

The 400 delegates unanimously chose Sullivan to succeed William L. McFetridge, 66, who stepped 
down from the presidency after leading the union for 20 years. 

McFetridge, who will continue as a member of the AFL-CIO Executive Council and a federation 


vice president, was named to serve® 


as an adviser and consultant fo the 
BSEIU. In addition, he will devote 
time to the $36 million residential- 
commercial building project his 
union is sponsoring in Chicago. 


Sullivan, who has been presi- 
dent of the BSEIU’s 37,000- 
member Local 32B in New York 
for the past 19 years, pledged to 
the convention that, as_ the 
union’s new international presi- 
dent, he would place primary 
emphasis on organizing so that 
millions of workers “may also 
enjoy the benefits we have 
achieved for our own members.” 

The new president told delegates 
representing 410 local unions in 
the U.S. and Canada that the trade 
union movement had done “more 
good for working people than any 
other groups, organizations, politi- 
cal parties and movements.” 


Automation Cuts Jobs 
The convention was told that, 
despite a gain of 50,000 members 
over the past five years, the BSEIU 
is still faced with the loss of jobs 

as the result of automation. 
Re-elected as members of the 
BSEIU executive board were Sec.- 
Treas. George E. Fairchild, and 
Vice Presidents Thomas Burke of 
Chicago, Charles Levey of Pitts- 
burgh, Thomas Shortman of New 


Left to right are Sullivan, Vice Pres. Thomas Burke, 


York, George Hardy of Los An- 
geles, and Albert Hearn of Toronto. 

Henry Kruse of Chicago was 

elected to the vice presidential 
vacancy caused by Sullivan’s elec- 
tion as president. 

In five days of sessions, the con- 
vention amended its constitution to 
provide for holding conventions 
every four years, instead of five 
years as in the past, in order to 
comply with Landrum-Griffin Act 
requirements. - Delegates also 
adopted resolutions: 

@ Providing for the creation of a 
strike fund to pay benefits of $20 
per member per week. 

@ Urging amendment of the So- 
cial Security Act to make tips count 
as credit towards old age retirement 
benefits. 

@ Calling for establishment of a 
federal minimum wage of $1.50 
per hour. 

@ Urging the strengthening of 
civil rights laws. 

@ Revising the union’s dues 
structure downward for retired 
members. 

@ Urging establishment by the 
AFL-CIO of a daily labor news- 
paper. 

@ Protesting the “apartheid” ra- 
cial policies of the government of 
South Africa. 

Sullivan, 56, a native of Cork 


Ladies’ Garment Union 


Wins 33 NLRB Votes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
where by agreement on pensions, 
job security and wage increases and 


a rigid system of contract enforce-. 


ment to checkmate chiseling em- 
ployers seeking to undermine union 
standards. 


Differential Approved 

Eventually the Pennsylvania 
manufacturers accepted the stand- 
ard contract with an understanding 
they would receive a 10 percent 
differential to compensate for truck- 
ing charges and other legitimate 
differences in production costs, and 
the shops resumed work. The in- 
dustry’s impartial chairman, Harry 
Uviller, fixed the 10 percent figure 
as a reasonable differential and the 
ILGWU had acknowledged from 


the start the Pennsylvania opera- 


tors’ right to such an arrangement. 
The NLRB rejected the claim 
of the so-called Pennsylvania 

Garment Manufacturers Associa- 

tion to bargain for the shops, 

and individual contractors and 

operators began signing up on a 

full union basis.. Others, how- 

ever, still challenged ILGWU 
representation. 

When the NLRB ordered indi- 
vidual shop elections last Novem- 
ber, only 117 operators remained 
on the holdout list, and this figure 
shrank to 41 on the eve of the 
NLRB balloting. 


During the May 2-4 elections, 
eight more shops surrendered, leav- 
ing only 33 shops. where. ballots 
were actually cast and counted to 
show the ILGWU triumph, 


City, Ireland, was one of the 
founding members of Local 32B 
in 1934 and soon afterward be- 
came the local’s business agent. 
‘He was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the local in 1938 and 
president in 1941. That same 
year he was elected a BSEIU 
international vice president. 

Active in community service af- 
fairs, Sullivan has received citations 
from such groups as the American 
Red Cross, March of Dimes, the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism -Founda- 
tion, Cerebral Palsy and the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Unions Win 
First Contracts 
In Citrus Drive 


Stockton, Calif.— Seven years 
of company stalling ended when five 
Sunkist affiliates in the lemon pack- 
ing industry signed first contracts 
containing the highest wages and 
best working conditions in the coun- 
try’s citrus packing industry. 

Announcement of the signing was 
made by Norman Smith, director of 
the AFL-CIO Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee which is ~ 
conducting an organizing campaign 
among field and shed workers. 


“These agreements,” he said, 
“constitute a major break-through 
toward organizing the 25,000 
workers employed in the citrus 
industry. Now that a beach-head 
of- union organization has been 
established in the Sunkist em- 
pire, AWOC will push to expand 
its membership throughout the 
citrus industry.” 


The agreements provide wages 
ranging from $1.35 to $1.80 an 
hour; overtime after 8 hours in one 
day or 40 hours in a week; time 
and a half for Sunday and holiday 
work; employer-paid _ hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance, and- 
paid vacations after one year. 

The marathon battle began in 
1953, when the 500 workers in the 
plants voted for union representa- 
tion. Smith hailed the Packing- 
house Workers for carrying the 
fight through the years in the courts 
and’ before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in its determination 
to win contracts. 
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NEWEST, YOUNGEST AND SMALLEST member of Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, 10-year-old Stuart Yachnowitz is shown re- 
ceiving union button following award of honorary membership from 
Local 164 in New York. The youngster, who “helps out” in his 
father’s catering business, is shown with the local’s officers. Left to 
right are Pres. Joe Yachnowitz, father of the young member; Shop 
Steward Daniel Carroll; and Sec.-Treas. Stephen A. Szekely. 


Brownlow Urges More 


Jobs for Handicapped 


Responsibility for helping the physically handicapped cannot be 
met merely by appropriating funds for food, clothing and shelter 
ra only by integrating them fully into the work force, Pres. James 

A. Brownlow of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. told the annual 
meeting of the President's Committee on Employment of the Phys- 


ically Handicapped. 

The meeting in the U.S. Labor 
Dept. auditorium was attended by 
an audience of about 1,000 includ- 
ing 42 winners of a nationwide es- 
say contest for 11th and 12th grade 
pupils in public, private and par- 
ish schools. 

The 42 winners came to Wash- 
ington as guests of the AFL-CIO, 
its state federations, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. The 
AFL-CIO organizations paid 
travel expenses for 37 of the 


< 


University to 
Train Unionists 


In World Role 


The AFL-CIO and the School of 
Intl. Service of American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., have an- 
nounced plans for'a special program 
in international labor studies to pre- 
pare trade unionists to meet the 
increasing need for trained person- 
nel in the international labor field. 

It will include nine months of 
classroom work and three months 
of in-service apprenticeship aimed 
at giving the best individual train- 
ing possible to fit the needs of the 
student and the requirements of 
his potential assignment. 


Studies will include a view of the 
U.S. labor movement in interna- 
tional perspective, the international 
labor movement and U.S. labor's 
role in it, U.S. foreign policies and 
programs, contemporary world la- 
bor movements and ideologies, la- 

_ bor in specific foreign countries, 
and an appropriate foreign lan- 
guage. 

Nominations, within certain broad 
limitations, will be made by the in- 
ternational unions. Admissions will 
be limited to 10 students the first 
year to be selected by a panel head- 
ed by Philip M. Kaiser, director of 
the school’s program for overseas 
labor and a former assistant secre- 
tary of labor. 

‘Scholarships for tuition and gen- 
eral fees are available under ar- 
rangements between the AFL-CIO 
and the university, but it is ex- 
pected the sponsoring international 
unions will pay for living expenses, 


books and other costs. 


winners, plus $100. each for 
spending money. 

The young people shook hands 
with Pres. Eisenhower and AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany at the 
AFL-CIO. Union-Industries show; 
toured the Capitol area, Mt. Ver- 
non, and the AFL-CIO headquar- 
ters. At the meeting of the presi- 
dent’s committee, they heard 
speeches by Brownlow, Vice Pres. 
Nixon, and others. 


Trophy Presented 

Nixon presented the President’s 
trophy to Dwight D. Guilfoil Jr. of 
Arlington Heights, Ill., as “Handi- 
capped American of the Year” for 
1959. Guilfoil, 37, has been con- 
fined to a wheelchair with spinal 
meningitis and polio since 1943. 
He founded a company which 
makes devices for the handicapped. 


At a luncheon for the winners, 
Pres. Gordon Freeman of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers presented gifts in the 
name of Pres. Meany, whom he 
represented. Al Capp, cartoonist, 
was master of ceremonies, 


Theme of this year’s essay con- 
test was “Jobs for the Handicapped, 
Passports to Dignity.” Winner of 
the $1,000 top prize was Gail Marie 
Chadwell of Reno, Nev. Runners- 
up were Kay Clausing of Toledo, 
Cynthia Neild of Pawtucket, R. L; 
Craig Grant, Denver; Sandra Fair- 
burn of Hueytown, Ala; Kay 
Smith, Dallas. 

At the committee meeting, Brown- 
low said the record shows continu- 
ing progress in employment of the 
handicapped, but at far too slow a 
rate. 

“We have won some skirmishes, 
but the victory still lies ahead,” 
he said. 

“We cannot meet this responsibil- 
ity by merely appropriating money 
for food, clothing and shelter, 

“We must devote ourselves to 
the task of integrating the handi- 
capped into our society and work 
force, regardless of the cost and 
effort required. Only in this man- 
mer can we meet our respon- 
sibility.” 

Walter J. Mason of the AFL- 
CIO legislative dept. is the federa- 
tion’s representative on the execu- 
tive committee of the President’s 
committee. 


Eisenhower, Meany Open. Exhibitions 


io-siews adits 


:| Pres. Eisenhower and 
: | Union-Industries Show, 


Speaking at ceremonies 


ing opening day crowd which 
had gathered outside the District 
of Columbia National. Guard 
Armory for the ceremonies which 
launched the six-day run. 

“It is,” said Eisenhower, “with a 
distinct sense of personal honor that 
I accepted the invitation to be with 
you on the opening of this great in- 
dustrial exhibition. 

“After touring the show, the re- 
action I had was that of realizing 
anew what can be achieved by real 
cooperation.” 

Meany said: “This show is a fit- 
ting example of union-management 
cooperation, an indication of the 
philosophy of the American trade 
union movement, under which a 
man must have a successful busi- 
ness in order to fill a pay envelope. 

“This is a cooperative venture 
of free workers and their em- 
ployers in a free society. I hope 
it will encourage labor and other 
representatives of management to 
cooperate with a sense of re- 
sponsibility to consumers and all 
of society.” 

John J. Mara, president of the 
Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union, pre- 
sided at the opening ceremony as 
head of the AFL-CIO Union Label 
and Service Trades Dept. Joseph 
Lewis, director of the department, 
described the show’s theme as “De- 
mocracy at Work,” and said the 
show was sponsored by “free labor, 
free management, and the agencies 


-|}of a free government.” 


The invocation was delivered at 
the opening ceremony by Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 

The show, with 375 exhibitors, 
pleased the President and evi- 
dently pleased the crowds. Rain 
on Sunday, third day of the show, 
failed to keep away a house that 
stayed packed until closing time. 
‘All exhibit space was taken a 

month before the exhibits opened, 
according to the sponsors. They 
said it was the first “sellout” in his- 
tory, and that it set a mark to shoot 
at for next year’s show in Detroit. 

Eisenhower toured the exhibits 
with Meany, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler, and the 
White House press corps. 

He told Meany he wanted to see 


Actors Seek Gains 
In TV Contracts 


Hollywood—A pension plan and 
a health and welfare plan topped 
the list of union proposals as tele- 
vision actors in the Screen Actors 
Guild opened negotiations for a 
new contract with the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers and 
the Alliance of Television Film Pro- 
ducers. 

The current contract expires May 
ai. 

The Guild also is seeking in- 
creased minimum salaries and a 
contract three years in term. 

The pension and health and wel- 
fare plans sought by the union 
would be financed by employer con- 
tributions of amounts equal to 5 
percent of total actors’ payroll in- 
cluding residuals. 

Other demands are for an upward 
revision of residual payments for 
re-runs of television films through- 
out the world and such improve- 
ments as meal ‘and rest periods and 


example of what can be accom-> 


ae ae 


By Eugene A. Kelly 
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“Democracy at Work’, E heme 
Of Union-Industries Show) 


between organized labor and its fair employers was sede eR by 
Pres. George Meany at ceremonies opening the 1960 AFL-CIO 


the first showing i in the nation’s capital of labor’s annual exhibit 


of the union label, the shop card and the union button, Eisenhower described the exhibition as an — 


the exhibits of the plumbing trades 
in which Meany once worked. 
Later he told the first-day audience 
that “Mr. Meany acknowledged 
himself amazed” by the technologi- 
'cal-changes in. his old trade. 


“I was impressed,” the Presi- 
dent said, “that in the AFL-CIO 
booth there isan exhortation to 
help the less well-developed na- 
tions: If we exhibit that kind of 
concern for our brothers, we 
make this a more peaceful, more 
prosperous and better world.” 


The president received a pair of 
union-made golf shoes and a pair 
of hunting boots from the Boot and 
Shoe Workers. Val Hamer of Bal- 
timore, a glass bottle blower for 44 
years, blew a large glass bubble and 
a small bottle for Mr. Eisenhower. 


Sees Train Exhibit 


The chief executive looked at a 
model train display of the Railway 
Clerks; an all-electric kitchen, given 
away on the closing day by the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
a fallout.shelter and an apprentice 
bricklayers’ contest sponsored by 
the Bricklayers and their employers. 

Meany introduced Eisenhower to 


42 students who won ‘top state 
awards in an essay. contest. The 
president saw Patricia Hiele of Cul- 
ver City, Calif., in her stocking feet. 
When he asked if her feet hurt, 
Barbara said “They’re killing me.” : 
Exhibiting for the first time, the 
Ladies Garment Workers presented 
two shops, the old and the new. 
Crews of comely girls produced ~ 
cocktail aprons for the crowds. 


Hottest exhibit was a 2,700- 
degree furnace heating glass for 
the blowers. Show viewers saw — 
exhibitions of sheep shearing, © 
meat cutting, cake frosting, mail 
sorting and other pursuits, 


Washington Local 36, Fire Fight- 
ers, showed a fire engine retired 
from service in 1929, and gave 
away a bicycle. Some $80,000 in 
gifts were distributed during the 
show. 

Press comment on the show was 
favorable. The only sour note was 
sounded by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Its newslet- 
ter said “unionisfs usually manage 
to get top-flight politicians to en- 
dorse the exhibit” and “aim to give 
the impression that union label 
products are better made and longer 
lasting.” 


Council Asks $950, 000 
In ‘Project HOPE’ Drive 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has announced a drive to raise 
$250,000 within the trade union movement to help finance medical 
care for underdeveloped nations through “Project HOPE.” ~° 


At its spring meeting in the nation’s capital, the council discussed 
the medical aid plan with Dr. William Walsh of Washington, D. C., 


Health Foundation, Inc., which is 
sponsoring the project. 

The council’s action is in line 
with a resolution adopted at the 
AFL-CIO’s third biennial conven- 
tion in San Francisco last Septem- 
ber, which strongly endorsed “Proj- 
ect HOPE” and called on the trade 
union movement to “contribute 
generously to this worthwhile proj- 
ect.” 

Discussing the council’s plans 
at a press conference, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told report- 
ers that the federation will cam- 
paign for the financial aid by 
reaching down to the local union 
level through national and inter- 
national unions. 


Although the federal government 
has taken a former hospital ship out 
of mothballs and made it available 
as a floating medical center, “Proj- 
ect HOPE” is not a government 


president of the People-to-People‘ 


project, It will be operated by the 
Feople-to-People Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., with funds contributed 
voluntarily by the American people. 

The hospital ship is in the process 
of being fitted out at the present 
time and is scheduled to be dis- 
patched shortly to aid underdevel- 
oped nations in Southeast Asia, 
with Indonesia as its first stop. 

The AFL-CIO convention resolu- 
tion hailed the projected plans to 
help directly in medical treatment 
and rehabilitation and to help im- 
prove health standards generally, 
declaring: 

“This is a humanitarian proj- 
ect of the highest sort calculated 
to help relieve human suffering 
wherever found, This type of 
people-to-people project can only 
cement friendly relations between 
peoples of East and West and is 
thus directly in line with the aims 
and ideals of the AFL-CIO.” 


nation’s capital. 


memorial, {1 


‘Freedoms’ Theme Urged 
For Roosevelt Memorial 


The theme of the “Four Freedoms” has been suggested by 
Communications Workers Pres. Joseph A. Beirne as the-design 
for the proposed Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial in the 


Beirne made the proposal as Francis Biddle, chairman of 
the FDR Memorial Commission, appointed a panel of five 
judges to consider memorial designs, The memorial has been 
urged by the CWA since its 1953. convention. 

The “Four Freedoms”—freedom of speech and of religion, 
freedom from fear and from want—were enunciated by Roose- 
velt in his State of the Union Message to Congress in January 
1941. Beirne wrote Biddle that a design incorporating these 
principles would be “fully expressive” of Roosevelt's life. 

The National Capital Park Service has offered a 27-acre 
site on the Potomac to the comennas for erecting the FDR 


a five-day week. 
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Economy’s Maingen ‘Pignals \ 


hy apie: BAD WEATHER piety explain the salient 
factors in thé governmént’s” hufiemiployment, ° 
report that reveals a basic cadsanr in in oes countty’s economy. —- - 

Despite a numerical drop in the number of unemployed, the rate 
of unemployment is still at the persistently high rate of 5 percent 
of the labor force. And even with the drop in unemployment there 
are more jobless this April than a year ago. 

The number of hours worked per week have continued to decline, 
a sign that inventories are not moving. 

In face of these danger signals—including the failure of long- 
term unemployment to drop—the Administration’s refusal to 
move on legislative solutions is inexplicable. 

The unemployment problem will not go away if we don’t look. 
And if action on a broad program to assure full employment and 
production is not taken the situation will become increasingly ag- 
gravated and acute at a time when the nation needs its full economic 
strength in the struggle for peace and freedom. 


New Form of Dictatorship 


wa STARTED OUT in Cuba as a revolution to replace the |: 


Batista dictatorship with a political and economic system based 
on social justice and freedom has become a new form of totalitarian- 
ism and among the victims of this new regime have been the free 
trade unions. 

As Cuba continues to move implacably toward a form of dicta- 
torship the Castro regime has abolished collective bargaining and 
imposed a harsh regimentation that prevents workers from changing 
jobs without government approval. The Cuban Confederation is 
completely dominated by the government and is in the hands of 
pro-Communist leaders. 

The Cuban workers’ bid for political democracy also has been 
nullified. Opposition to the government is tagged as counter- 
revolutionary and punishments are severe. Opposition newspapers 
have been forced to close and the right of habeas corpus has been 
suspended. 

These are not the hallmarks of a democratic government nor do 
they fulfill the promise that greeted the overthrow of the Batista 
regime. 

The Castro revolution is being consolidated into a pro-Communist 
regime that threatens the poate and economic stability of Latin 


America. 
It's Up to Ike 


C ONGRESS HAS discharged its responsibility to the country by 
passing and sending to the President a bill to aid depressed 
areas. Now it’s up to Mr. Eisenhower. 

The bill that finally hurdled the conservative coalition in the 
House is a weaker version than the Senate measure passed last year. 
But it is a start on the solution of a chronic problem. There are over 
a hundred American communities today where unemployment is 
high and unyielding, where prosperity is a hollow mockery, These 
are areas where raw materials have been exhausted, technological 
changes have taken place, government programs have been shifted 
or curtailed. The result is the same—depression. 

In light of these facts, for the President to invoke his new 
formula of “one-third plus one” and veto the measure is to sen- 
tence these depressed areas to a continuing slow death. Superficial 
budgetary considerations must be put aside. The depressed area 
bill concerns people, not dollars, 
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_|of experts in this field met, 
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Community Must Fill Gap: 


Workmen's Compensation Acts 
Neglect Rehabilitation Needs 


PROBABLY SIX MILLION persons of work- 
ing age today have serious disabilities which create 
difficulties in getting proper jobs, according to 
estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. 

The magnitude of this problem has too fre- 
quently been overlooked. 

It was believed that when the principle of work- 
men’s compensation was established—even though 
the benefits were low—the major battle for pro- 
tection of injured and disabled workers had been 
won. The widespread conviction {is that the prob- 
lem has not been resolved, 

In 1954 the Rehabilitation Committee of the 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions ripped into the states for their fail- 
ure to up-date archaic and outmoded aspects of 
workmen’s compensation, saying: 

“Workmen’s compensation has long been 
looked to as the program with primary respon- 
sibility for protecting the welfare of injured 
workers; it is now often accused of being 
one of the institutional barriers to successful 
rehabilitation.” 

In the years since this statement appeared little 
progress has been made, 


A frontal assault on the problem took place in 
Atlantic City recently where a representative group 
They were from the 
rehabilitation organizations, the labor movement, 


_|the medical profession and state and federal gov- 
‘lernments. The conference was called the National 


Institute on Rehabilitation and Labor Health 
Services. 
The primary purpose was to establish a program 


_|whereby labor and consumer-sponsored health 
.| programs could be brought into closer working 


relationship to help meet the problem of disability. 


IN THEIR STUDIES the technicians also came 
to the conclusion that workmen’s compensation, 
far from helping injured and disabled workers re- 
habilitate themselves, actually serves fo defeat the 
avowed objects of rehabilitation. Here are some 
of the ways this happens: 

@ Victims of occupational disease or injuries 
are often given a lump sum settlement, usually 
closing the case, without proper attention having 


been given to the use of full, retroactive medicine 
and rehabilitation services which could have en- 
abled them to return to useful work, 


e@ Injured workers sometimes have stiff and 
useless hands, atrophied muscles and other con- 
ditions which could have been prevented if they 
had been given other physical treatment in the 
early part of medical care. 


e@ Injured workers often suffer from traumatic 
neuroses and are unable to work. This could have 
been prevented if they had received early counsel- 
ing before being overcome with feelings of dis- 
couragement and fear as to the futufe. 


@ Injured workers are frequently discharged 
from hospitals as “cured” but are unable to work 
thereafter, and nothing is being done for them. 

Many groups today are supporting drastic 
changes in our workmen’s compensation laws and 
administration which would help resolve these 
tragic problems. However, since today’s injured 
workers must be cared for under today’s law, or- 
ganized labor and the rehabilitation groups are 
now planning to work for adjustments and prac- 
tices which can better serve the rehabilitation 
needs of the injured worker today. 


There are today more than 60,000 men and 
women from the ranks of organized labor 
serving on boards and committees of public 
and voluntary — health and welfare 
organizations, 


The plan is that these and other community 
service workers be familiarized with the many re- 
habilitation facilities and programs so that workers 
may enjoy their advantages, 

In addition, of course, the growing sindioah and 
welfare programs of unions are expected to be 
geared to a closer working relationship with re- 
habilitation agencies, This is already being done 
in some areas. Labor has assumed a major role 
in the work of the President’s Committee for Aid 
to the Handicapped. In several states unions are 
represented on state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies, 


All told, though, there is great need for a vast, 


coordinated program ‘involving labor, government - 
and rehabilitation agencies.—(Public Affairs In- © 


stitute, Washington Window.) 
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ven Administration Celebrates 
Birthday of New Deal's REA 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to Mor- 
gun over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p.m, EDT.) 

- WASN’T SO: LONG AGO that vast areas of 

| our own land were remote and cut off. Progress, 
sich as it is, came to rural Amepics long after it 
came to ther cities, - But 
when it came it came rap- 
idly and its- arrival was 
hastened, perhaps more 
han by any other single 
factor, by a Roosevelt 
New Deal invention called 
REA, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, 
branded by its enemies, 
mostly the private utilities, 
ss a form of creeping so- 
cialism. 

This is the 25th anniversary of REA, which has 
rept, quite unsocialistically but with exciting suc- 


Morgan 


cess, into almost every state in the union to revo- ° 


lutionize the life of the American farmer. Al- 
though private power interests are still fighting it 
at almost every turn, REA has become such an 
established institution that the current Republican 


Administration took care to see that a special 


observance be held on this birthday. 


When REA was formed, on May 11, 1935, 
only one U.S. farm in 10 had electricity. Private 
power companies had ignored or couldn't afford 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


the investment required to bring current to the 
‘consumers in the country. 

Today some 97 percent of our farms are elec- 
trified, about half of them—around 2% million— 
according to REA, served by systems financed by 
that agency. Think of the transition that has 


~ been wrought in a quarter of a century! The hand 


pump in the backyard has been replaced by a 
powered water system; coal stoves have given 
way to electric ranges and cows are now not 
only milked but washed by machines. And tele- 
vision, while its culture content has been low, 
has penetrated farm life’s isolation. 


_ THIS IS ALSO the silver jubilee year for the 
Rural Electric Cooperatives, the non-profit, local- 
ly owned and operated private enterprises sup- 
plying low-cost electricity to much of rural 
America. 

Some tension has been created between co- 
operatives and the REA, largely. due to the high- 
interest-rate policies of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The president in his last budget mes- 
sage called for a rise in the two percent ceiling 
of REA loans, But Congress, which fixed the 
ceiling in 1944, has so far refused to change it. 

There is still a rising need for rural elec- 

- trical power. By no means has all the darkness 

been lifted from American farms, some of 

which are in the weakest brackets of our econ- 
omy. 

There is something stirring, something smack- 
ing of the flavor of the frontier in the continued 
efforts of the cooperatives to light up the rest of 
the country. 


Two Left Hands Can Make Life 
Downright Frustrating, ItSeems 


By Jane Goodsell 


HE WOMEN I ENVY most are those who 

are described by other women as the sort who 
“do everything so nicely.” 

They arrive at birthday parties and baby show- 
ers with gifts so handsomely wrapped that every- 
one murmurs that it’s a shame to unwrap them. 
Clever little pipe cleaner figures or tiny nosegays 
are tucked into the ribbon. I join in the cries of 
“How clever!” and “How adorable!” but I smoul- 
der with envy and resentment. 

The gentle, womanly art of flower arrange- 
ment is one that I have never mastered. I like 
flowers at all times except when I am trying 
to make them look nice in a bowl. Then I 
could—and sometimes do—wring their pretty 
necks, For me, flowers refuse to swoop grace- 
fully or tower regally. Instead they huddle 
together in a clump like orphans of the storm 
or they sprawl, leaving an enormous gap in the 
middle. 

When it comes to wrapping gifts, I am so awk- 


Washington Report: 


ward that I need gobs of cellophane tape and 
somebody with a ready finger in order to produce 
a bow with two loops. 


MY HANDWRITING is neither dashing nor 
pretty, but just a hard-to-read scrawl with no 
character. 


At sewing, my skill is taxed to its limit when 
I mend a sock or sew on a button. I burn with 
envy when I hear another modestly admit that she 
made her own living room draperies, adding that 
French pleating really isn’t difficult. Maybe not. 
For her. 


I can cook a pretty good pot roast, but I can- 
not, to save me, produce a pretty carrot curl or a 
radish rose. I can toss a salad, but I cannot 
“arrange” one. When I try to make things look 
dainty on a plate, I achieve the frazzled, belabored, 
done-over-and-over-again look of a child’s first 
attempt at writing. 


With my own two hands, I can’ make a mess 
of anything. 


Continuing Study of Jobless 
Problem Urged by Clark, Scott 


ae NEED for a continuing study of unem- 
ployment in the nation, with particular empha- 
sis on the fact that the number of jobless is larger 
after each successive recession ends, was stressed 
by'a Democratic and a Republican senator on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service program, heard on more than 300 
tadio stations, 

Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) ae that leg- 

ion to end chronic and cyclical unemployment 

has been prepared and submitted to Congress, 
adding: “I hope it will have bipartisan support.” 
Sen. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) said that Republican and 
Democratic members of a special Senate Com- 
mittee on Employment were in substantial agree- 
Ment on findings and recommendations, 

“The problem of unemployment is going to 
get worse instead of better unless decisive action 
is taken by both private and ‘public agencies,” 
Clark quoted the majority as warning, 

He outlined the committee recommendations: 
Using all possible public facilities to increase the 


rate of economic growth; distressed areas bill 
national standards for unemployment insurance; 
federal grants for public assistance should include 
the jobless; an improved educational system; re- 
study of defense and trade policies with a view to 
relieving unemployment; elimination of discrimi- 
nation in employment; extension of unemployment 
benefits to migratory farm labor; strengthening of 
unemployment services; stand-by anti-recession 
legislation; better uhemployment statistics; in- 
creased attention to manpower, resources and 
utilization, 


+ SCOTT SAID that there must also be consider- 


_ ation of the unemployment problems of the aging 


= Stee 
GE GTON 

THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE assipried to investigate the 
federal regulatory agencies has made a good many headlines during 
its history, but there is not much assurance that it will ever produce ' 
the kind of inquiry and the kind of final ‘Teport that will point the 
way to basic reforms. 

Chairman Oren Harris (D- -Ark.) took over control when Rep. 
Morgan M. Moulder (D-Mo.) resigned the chairmanship after the 
uproar involving the committee’s original counsel, Bernard Schwartz, 
and the replacement of Schwartz by Robert W. Lishman. Since 
then, in its two years, it has exposed the Bernard Goldfine business 
that led to the departure of Sherman Adams from the White House; 
has revealed various favors and kindnesses to agency members by 
the industries they are supposed to regulate; and- has beaten loud 
publicay drums with the exposure of television “payola.” 

In the latest episodes it has managed to bring up two big names: 
Dick Clark, whose disc-jockey career appears to be remarkable 
for the good business counsel he received from his advisers, and 
Thomas G. Corcoran (“Tommy the Cork”), a former architect of 
the New Deal who now practices lucrative corporation law in 
Washington, | 

There is no sign that the investigation is seeking to show how 
the regulatory agencies have fallen into the hands of commis- 
sioners who seem to think their primary purpose is not to regulate, 
and what Congress might do about it. 

* * * 

THE CASE CAN BE MADE that at least two of the agencies— 
the Federal Power Commission and the Federal Communications 
Commission—have steadfastly declined to exercise their authority 
to police the industries. 

The FCC obviously does not know how to cope with the un- 
mistakable fact that TV licenses tend to be treated as vested 
rights of the private owners, rather than franchises granted for 
the use of the public’s limited air channels for the “public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity.” The Harris subcommittee has 
not said anything to indicate that it might recommend FCC 
licensing of the networks as well as individual stations. 

The FPC ‘has been abruptly and pointedly overruled by the 
Supreme Court in major cases of extreme generosity to the oil- 
gas-pipeline complexes and told, in effect, that it.is failing to enforce 
the basic law under which the commission exists. If this produces 
in the subcommittee a sense of indignation at scandalous nonfeas- 


ance by government officers, the chairman has not led the way in 
saying so. 


* * 


IT MAY BE ARGUED that the Senate, under the constitution, 


appointees to the regulatory agencies and that the House may 
shrink from re-examining the working habits and attitudes of com- 
missioners the Senate has approved. 


This is too narrow a viewpoint. The House played a part in 
creating the agencies and in writing the basic laws, and it has a 
coordinate part to-play in inquiring whether the agencies and their 
members are doing what they were instructed to do. 

The story circulated when the subcommittee investigation was 
set up was that Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), who at an 
earlier period had much to.do with sponsoring the agencies, was 
deeply disturbed at their deterioration. Two years have passed. 

—and if any agency other than the Federal Trade Commission 
shows more signs of life, the evidence is invisible. 

Chairman Harris is from a gas-producing state. He was co- 
sponsor of a bill designed to weaken Federal Power Commission 
regulation of the huge gas corporations. And Democrats from the 
southwestern states, who occupy powerful positions in the Senate, 
had much to do a decade ago with denying a new term to FPC 
Commissioner Leland Olds, a strong regulation man. 


and young people looking for their first jobs. He} 


stressed the importance of aid to needy children. 
“The test should be the need of the child rather 

than the divorce of parents or the mental inca- 

pacity of one parent,” Scott said. | 

_- Clark declared that unemployment is the con- 

cern of the federal government because most of 

the causes are national in origin, 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS NOT a necessary part of the free enterprise 
system and can be corrected by public and private policies, Sen, 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), on left, and »Sen.. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) 
asserted on Washington Reports | to. the “People, AFL-CIO public 
service radio program, 


has the exclusive power to confirm or refuse to confirm presidential — 
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Ike Expected to Veto 
Aid to Depressed Areas 


Pres. Eisenhower was reportedly poised for an election-year veto 


of a $251 million depressed area 
Meany, in a special letter to the 
“humane” measure. 


bill which AFL-CIO Pres. George 
White House, called a “fair” and 


Meany’s appeal to the President to sign the bill pointed out that 


it would be “effective in removing® 


from the American nation continu- 
ing high unemployment in the sur- 
plus labor areas” and would help 
thousands of citizens “regain their 
economic livelihoods and their dig- 
nity as human beings.” 

The flat prediction that Eisen- 
hower would veto the bill—simi- 
lar to one which he pocket vetoed 
in 1958—came from Senate Min- 
ority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R-II). He noted that 
the margins by which the meas- 
ure passed—201 to 184 in the 
House and 45-32 in the Senate 
—vwere not large enough to over- 
ride presidential disapproval. 


At his May 11 press conference, 
Eisenhower said he was “not pre- 
dicting anything” about what he 
would do with the measure, but 
hinted strongly that “I don’t ap- 
prove” of the bill which Congress 
passed despite his recommendation 
that only $53 million ‘be spent to 
aid areas of chronic joblessness. 

The President called the measure 


“greatly inflated” and a “pork bar- 
rel bill.” 

In his letter to the President, 
Meany declared that the bill 
passed by Congress would “not 
place an undue burden on the 
federal government.” Eisen- 
hower, in vetoing the 1958 meas- 
ure, had argued that it placed 
too great a strain dn the federal 
budget. 

Basically, the measure seeks to 
deal’ with chronic joblessness by 
providing loans and grants. to com- 
munities and private business for 
the diversification of industry in 
areas where unemployment has 
reached 6 percent of the labor force 
for 18 of the previous 24 months, 
or where joblessness has been sub- 
stantially higher for a_ shorter 
period of time. 

It would create a special, Area 
Redevelopment Administration with 
powers to make 30-year loans to 
both rural and industrial areas, 
with programs for economic devel- 
opment to be prepared by local 
leaders with federal government 
assistance. 


recently in Portland, Ore. 


Sunday affairs. 


6,500 Delegates Participate: Bess 
Big Turnout, I 
At COPE’s Area Parleys- 


A record turnout of local union leaders and a record display of enthusiasm featured this year’s 
coast-to-coast series of COPE area conferences on “Issues and Communications” which concluded 


Nearly 6,500 delegates from all 50 states took part in the 15 two-day sessions, which began Feb. 13 
in Savannah, Ga. Attendance exceeded all expectations, since only seven conferences were Saturday. 


Delegates left no doubt that they 


', | felt the effort was worthwhile. At 
,,| the final meeting in each area they 


were asked to submit their com- 
ments, unsigned. Of the thousands 
turned in, only a handful were 
critical. 

New Format Praised 
Especially popular was the new 
format of this year’s conferences. 
Each began with a general ses- 
sion on the opening morning. In 
the afternoon and the following 
morning, the delegates were divided 
into four discussion groups. Each 
group, in turn, dealt with four dif- 
ferent topics. Another general ses- 
sion concluded the conference. 


Carrying out the general theme, 


three of the group sessions were de- 


re to national issues of current 
importance and those that will be 
at stake in the November elections. 
The fourth dealt with communica- 
tions—ways and means of getting 
labor’s political story to the mem- 
bership and to the community. 

In most instances, discussions 
were still going at a lively clip 
when the 75-minute classes end- 
ed. Movies and film-strips were 
used to help tell the story on some 
issues. 


The largest turnout was 1,281 at 
a weekday conference in Philadel- 
phia, which comprised. the Middle 
Atlantic states. Weekend meetings 
in Indianapolis (Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio) and Nashville ore 


Primaries Boost Stock 


Of Kennedy and Nixon 


(Continued from Page 1) 
primary statement to West Virginia 
Democrats: 

“Despite all that has been written 
about the people here, after travel- 
ing to every corner of your state 
and meeting you, I had no doubt 
that you would cast your vote on 


the basis of the issues and not on 
any religious prejudices.” 


Humphrey in a statement con- 


gratulated Kennedy on a “signifi- 
cant and clear-cut victory” and an- 
nounced that he was no longer a 
presidential candidate but would 
seek re-election to the Senate in 


Minnesota, 

“I shall do whatever I can to 
make sure that the Democratic 
convention will adopt a liberal 
platform and nominate liberal 
candidates who will be elected in 
November,” Humphrey declared. 

Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.) now seem certain to 
go to the July 11 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Los Angeles 
with massive voting strength on the 
early ballots, with Sen. Stuart 


Jobless Rate Stuck at 5 Percent, 
Meany Warns of Danger Signs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


came amid reports that Eisenhower 
was prepared-to veto the pending 
depressed areas bill. 


The Labor Dept.—which nor- 
mally issues the job report unaided 
—reported “the employment situ- 
ation rebounded between March 
and April with the return of better 
weather.” 

The March-to-April job rise took 
place chiefly in the seasonal indus- 
tries of agriculture, construction 
and trade, the Labor Dept. said. 
The 1.9 million increase compared 
to the normal rise of about 600,000. 

Unemployment dropped by 546,- 
000 to a total 3.7 million for April. 
The normal seasonal decline is 
about 300,000. 

However, these larger-than-sea- 
sonal changes “must be viewed 
against the weather situation of the 
past few months,” said Seymour 
Wolfbein, Labor Dept. manpower 
expert. Bad weather has been 
blamed in the past few job reports 
for holding down outdoor employ- 
ment and buoying the jobless fig- 
ures. 

The 3,660,000 unemployed in 


April compared to 3,627,000 for 
the same month yast year, 2,- 
755,000°in April 1956 and 2,- 
690,000 in April 1957, 

A warning signal was raised as 
the Labor Dept. reported that “sev- 
eral hard goods manufacturing in- 
dustries reported employment de- 
clines larger than normal for this 
time of year.” 


Manufacturing Jobs Down 

Manufacturing employment 
dropped by 112,000 to a total 16.4 
million in April. Greater-than-usual 
cutbacks were reported in automo- 
biles, fabricated metals, supplying 
auto plants, primary metals and 
electrical machinery. 

Calling this “a very critical sec- 
tor, Wolfbein conceded in answer- 
ing a question that in terms both of 
fewer jobs and reduced hours, “you 
don’t have the buoyancy in that 
particular sector” as in other indus- 
tries in the April report, 

The long-term unemployed — 
those out of work 15 weeks or long- 
er—remained about the same for 
April at a total of 1.2 million. This 
compared to 1.4 million for April 
1959, but was still far above the 


648,000 for April 1956 and the 
706,000 for April 1957. 
The Labor Dept. also reported 
a decline for the third straight 
month in the factory workweek, 
a decline of 18 minutes to 39.4 
hours. This reflected a drop of 
24 minutes in overtime to 2.1 
hours in April, the report added. 

The decline in hours was “espe- 
cially sharp” in autos, metals and 
the machinery industries, the report 
said. 

The shorter workweek was due 
in part to the fact that some 3.5 
million workers had taken time off 
for the Good Friday and Passover 
holidays, which occurred in the 
survey week, the report contended. 

An effect of the reduced hours 
was to cut factory earnings by $1.08 
over the month to $89.83 in April, 
the report added. 

Wolfbein forecast that unemploy- 
ment would decline to about 3.5 
million in May, rising to about 4 
million in June with the entry of 
school graduates into the job mat- 
ket. He said projections show the 
jobless total should certainly drop 
below 3 million in October, tradi- 
tionally a lowpoint month. 


Symington (D-Mo.) and former 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, 
the party’s nominee in 1952 and 
1956, as potential compromise can- 
didates in case of a deadlock. 

Nixon, who has rolled up sub- 
stantial votes in successive GOP 
primaries in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, continued an impressive 
showing in the Nebraska primary, 
and Sen. Roman L, Hruska (R- 
Neb.) claimed the results “dis- 
pelled” the claim that Republicans 
were “weak” in farm areas. 

Nixon has all but publicly re- 
pudiated Agriculture Sec. Ezra 
Taft Benson, architect of Eisen- 
hower farm policy, and has 
openly pledged a new program 
if he should be elected. Benson, 
who earlier had announced sup- 
port of Nixon, more recently 
expresed uncertainty about the 
Vice President’s nomination for 
the White House. 

Kennedy ran away with the 
Democratic Nebraska primary, 
where his name was the only one 
appearing on the ballot, and his 
competitors got only token write-in 
votes. 

Nixon rolled up a Republican 
write-in vote that trailed by only a 
few thousand Kennedy’s Demo- 
cratic total in the state. As he has 
done elsewhere, he swamped New 
York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller in 
the write-in contest, lkeading by 
about a 30-1 margin, 


Labor Dept. 
L-G Form for Employers; 


The final form for reports by employers under the, Landrum- 
Griffin Act will be published in the Federal Register by May 15, 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has announced. 

Mitchell, in his announcement, asserted that promulgation of 
the employer report form under government procedures “had raised 


Kentucky, Tennessee) drew 712 and and 
647, respectively. A weekday 
throng of almost 600 in St. Louis 
(Illinois, Missouri) was the biggest 
surprise, swamping the host hotel, 

In each area, COPE Dir. James 
L. McDevitt and his staff held pri 
vate conferences with state AFL. 
CIO leaders on the political outlook 
in every Congressional district. 


Labor Spurs 
Fight on Bias 
In New York > 


New York—the New York City, 
AFL-CIO has announced formation | 
of a civil rights committee to “pro- 
mote aggressively” AFL-CIO anti-| 
discrimination programs and polis 
cies in Greater New York. 

Louis Simon, vice president of| 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers ; 
and manager of the Laundry Work. | 
ers’ Joint Board, is chairman. He 
said the 10-member committee will | 
concern itself with all forms of dix 
crimination, inside and outside the 
labor field. 

“We do not intend,” said Si- 
mon, “to sit back and wait for — 
complaints. We are going to un- 
cover conditions which violate 
AFL-CIO policy and principles, 


and we will act to correct them.” = ' 


The ,committee has approved a 
seven-point program to “protect the: 
rights of every individual and 
group” in the fields of hiring, wages 
and employment conditions, public 
and private housing, education and 
voting. 

It has asked “constant alertness 
against discrimination in the admin- 
istration of justice.” Its program 
will be coordinated with an educa- 
tional campaign to “eradicate the, 
seeds of discrimiantion” in the labor! 
movement and outside. 

Other committee members are 
William Bowe, Sleeping Car Por- 
ters; Warren Bunn, Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers; Bert Jemmott, 
Amalgamated Laundry Workers; 
Sam Kaplan, Glaziers; Albert Pere 
ry, Building Service Employes; Milk 
ton Reverby, Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store; Paul Sanchez, 
Intl, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Arduilio Susi, Hotel & 
Restaurant; James Trenz, Electri- | 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers. _ 


Announces 


problems.” The: form now being 
officially annouriced requires re- 
ports from employers, 90 days after 
the end of their fiscal year. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil at its last meeting discussed the 
matter of equal treatment in the 
administration of L-G reporting re- 
quirements. It instructed the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and AFL-CIO 
Gen. Counsel J. Albert Woll to 
study the problem and report back. 

The Labor Dept. noted that 
when the employer form was 


published in preliminary form, 
a number of its requirements 


serious legal and eyen constitutional®— 


ere objected to by both the 

chief employer groups and or 
ganized labor as going beyond 
the requirements of the new law. 
The Mitchell announcement 
came on the heels of a sharp pro 
test by Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther that corporations had 
been allowed to treat the new law 

with “arrogance and ' open 


iational 


ance.” The deadline for filing 1) 
ports based on the —— year 
was Apr. 1. 

‘Reuther pointed out that ovef 
50,000 local and international um 
ions had —— "onary 


responsibly.” 


") labor 


ntatives 
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Kdministration’s Health Plan 
Branded a’ ‘Political Hoax’: 


_ AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINCTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1960 
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Community Services Conference: tits 


a SS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


)) labor.and social welfare repre- 
mtatives at a four-day AFL-CIO 
tional Conference on Commu- 
wy Services at the Hotel Commo- 


In other conference develop- 
nts > 

@ Joseph A. Beirne, Communi- 
tions Workers president and 
airman of ‘the AFL-CIO Com- 
nity Services Committee, said 
scientific battle against disease 
being lost through the lack of 
~mprehensive medical care for the 
merican people. 

@ Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Com: 
wnity Service Activities director, 
wed a plea for government and 
he community to assume greater 
sponsibility for consumer protec- 
e Murray D. Lincoln, Coopera- 
we League of America president, 
sserted the nation has failed to 
prganize its health services so that 
people can take advantage of pre- 
yentive medical examinations. 

e Dr. George Baehr, medical 
consultant to the Health Insurance 
Pan of Greater New York, at- 
tacked the Administration’s Pro- 
psed health care plan as a “pie- 
in-the-sky” scheme designed to 
‘fool the public.” Costs under the| . 
Administration plan would be “ex- 
cessive,” he said, in endorsing the 
we of social security machinery for 
financing health insurance. 

@ George P. Larrick, Food and 
Drug Administration commissioner, 
pointed up the need to expand 
FDA's total investigational program 
fo protect the American people. 

@ The American National Red 
Cross presented a citation to the 
AFL-CIO for its support of Red 
Cross blood bank program and dis- 
aster services. 

On the Forand bill, Schnitzler 
said: “We now have the most 
promising opportunity in our 
time of enacting this great so- 
cial reform before the present 
Congress adjourns.” , 
“Clearly, the people of this coun- 

try want action—and they want ac- 
tion now—to protect the aged from 
the devastating costs of illness,” he 
maintained. 


Most Challenging Issue 
Schnitzler termed the problem of 


providing health care for the aged): 


“the most challenging issue before 
the nation.” 

He cited the opposition from the 
American Medical Association, the 
insurance companies and the Ad- 
Ministration when the -AFL-CIO 
launched its campaign to obtain 
enactment of the Forand_ bill three 
years ago. 

“But this year there has been a 
revolutionary change in the climate 
of public opinion,” Schnitzler said, 
adding that the members of Con- 
gress have been hearing from “the 


old folks at home and from the 


younger folks in their families.” 
“So great a torrent of mail has 

never before flooded official 

Washington,” he contended. 


When the AMA’s cry of social- 
ized medicine “fell flat,” the AMA 
along with the Administration and 
de- 
nounced the | Forand bill as “com* 


the insurance corporations 


pulsory,” ty declared. |" 
“That is 


Scare-word of ‘socialized medicine’ 
failed to click,” Schnitzler said. 


“The Forand bill is compulsory. in 
the same sense that the social se- 
curity system itself is compulsory,” 

He said that “even the AMA 
Would not dare to demand repeal 
of social security and school at- 
tendance laws on the ground that 


new scare-word in- 
jected into this issue when the old 


2 aes 


7p $ocee 


He said if the new Administra- 
tion plan were to be enacted, “we 
might wind up with 50 different 
health insurance programs for the 
aged or none at all.” He charged 
also that “it can be safely assumed 
that the private insurance compa- 
nies are given a guaranteed profit 
in this Administration plan sup- 
posedly designed to help the old 
folks.” 

He stressed the fact that the re- 
quirement for state as well as fed- 
eral action, “automatically nullifies 
whatever good there might possibly 
be in the plan.” 

“Everyone knows how the 
state legislature drag their feet 
on issues involving social prog- 

” Schnitzler said. “Every- 
one knows that the states already 
are hard pressed to meet their 
financial commitments and will 
not lightly undertake” any addi- 
tional annual expenditures. 

He said the Administration plan 
is intended “to deceive the Ameri- 
can voters into believing that the 
Administration is generous, rather 
than cold-hearted in its attitude 
toward the health rete a of re- 
tired citizens.” 


An ‘Out’ for nines 

“It is designed to provide an 
‘out’ for pro-Administration orators 
in the coming campaign,” Schnitzler 
continued. 
“I do not believe this transparent, 
hypocritical trick will work,” he 
added. “I do not believe the voters 
of this country will be fooled that 
easily.” 

He predicted the plan will 
“boomerang against the Admin- 
istration and those who propose 
to follow in its footsteps.” 

He questioned why the Adminis- 
tration can “accept the idea of sub- 
sidizing private insurance groups to 
do a half-way job without a shud- 
der, yet go into a swoon at the very 
thought of a government insurance 
program to protect the aged.” 


VAD ¥ 


M on 


of the Porand bill would mean “po- |j 
litical suicide in the elections.” 

He said the AFL-CIO is “willing 
to make this the central issue of 
the 1960 campaign.” ° 
“We are in the fight not for po- 
litical considerations but in order 
to win a significant victory for 
humanity,” Schnitzler concluded. 
CSC Chairman Beirne, who 
lashed out at the high cost of med- 
ical care, said: “Hospitals, drug 
companies and even doctors have 
priced themselves out of reach.” 
“They are living in the aspirin 
day and charging penicillin prices,” 
he said. “They should stop consid- 
ering cold cash and rusty tradition 
and start considering .the . con- 
sumer.” 


He said an Administration veto 


The McNamara bill—far broad- 
er than the labor-backed measure 
introduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D-R.I.)}—would provide payments 
for out-patient diagnostic service, 
hospitalization, nursing home .care 
and home health services, and par- 
tial payment for expensive drugs. 

Broader Than Forand Bill 

By contrast, the Forand bill 
would provide only hospital and 
nursing home care. Both measures 
would be financed by increases of 
one-quarter of 1 percent in the so- 
cial security taxes levied on both 
employers and employes. This 
would mean a maximum additional 
tax of $12 a year each. 

The filing of the McNamara 
proposal came as a belated Ad- 
ministration substitute — geared 
to federal-state subsidies for pri- 
vate insurance companies—came 
under fire from several quarters. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R- 
N.Y.) flatly rejected the White 
House suggestion that a national 
medical program should be financed 
out of the general revenues of fed- 
eral and state governments and 
again endorsed, the principle of 
social security financing of a health 
care program. 


they are compulsory.” ) 


Pointing to the heavy burden that 


Perlis, in a keynote sabia: 
proposed that consumer educa- 
tion.be made a part of the adult 
education program of the na- 
tion’s public school systems. He 
also called for the creation of 
consumer counsel posts by every 
governor; community-wide con- 
sumer conferences to be called by 
every mayor; and the establish- 
ment of a federal department of 
consumer interests, headed by a 
secretary of cabinet rank. 


Sharply critical of hospital costs, 
Lincoln predicted they will jump 
from the current $28 per day to 
about $58 a day by 1975. 

Commissioner Larrick, detailing 
the needs of FDA, declared: “We 
now get into the average factory 
once in four years.” Five years 
ago, he said, “we were inspecting 
plants on the average of about once 
in 10 years.” 

“This is much better, but it is 
still totally inadequate to give a 
clear picture of what goes on in 
the food, drug and cosmetic indus- 
tries,” Larrick said. 

The CSA parley centered on fei 
main community issues: health 
services, needs of the aging, con- 
sumer education, and juvenile de- 


CITATION FOR LABOR’S ROLE in time of disaster and its 
support of Red Cross blood bank program is presented to AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler by Vice Pres. Robert Shea (right), . 
of American Red Cross, at opening day luncheon of fifth annual - 
AFL-CIO National Conference on mes 7! Services at Hotel 
Commodore in New York. 


meeting here with spokesmen of 


Labor, AMA Meet on 
Better Health Plans 


Chicago—Five representatives of the AFL-CIO headed by Vice 
Pres. Charles S. Zimmerman of the Ladies’ Garment Workers are 


some 30 other organizations to 


seek ways to improve prepaid health insurance plans and strengthen 
union-negotiated medical care programs. 


Sponsor of the meeting is the> 
American Medical Association, 
which sought the counsel of other 
groups in a Congress on Prepaid 
Health Insurance. 

In a statement issued on behalf 
of the AFL-CIO representatives, 
Zimmerman pointed out ‘that the 
federation and the AMA have in 
common the objective of “making 
prepaid health insurance more ef- 
fective.” 

“We are here,” he continued, 
“because we have an enormous 
stake in the success” of such plans. 
“We have made substantial contri- 
butions toward better medical care 
through negotiated health plans of 
many varieties.” 


linquency. 


‘Liberal Senate Democrats Offer 
New Bill on Health Care for Aged 


A new drive has been launched on Capitol Hill to win passage this session of legislation to finance 
health care for the aged through the social security system. 
With the Forand bill stalled in the House Ways & Means Committee, Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.) and 15 other liberal Democrats introduced in the Senate an insurance plan geared to social 


security but also providing federal contributions to cover some 3 million oldsters not receiving retire- 
ment benefits. > 


Labor “vigorously supports” 


the bill would place on the states, 
Rockefeller said that even as weal- 
thy a state as New York would 
“find it difficult” to raise its share 
out of general revenues. As pro- 
posed by the Administration, the 
federal government would pay a 
$600-million-a-year subsidy to pri- 
vate insurance funds, and the state 
governments would be expected to 
raise a similar sum. 


Democrats Attack 


Democratic Gov. Edmund G. 
Pat Brown of California assailed 
the plan as a “sub-minimum pro- 
posal which tries to dump a major 
part of a federal fiscal burden on 
hard-pressed state governments,” 
and Democratic Gov. G. Mennen 


responsible,” noting that many 
states are “unable or unwilling” to 
assume this responsibility. 
Right-wing elements in Eisen- 
hower’s own party also attacked 
the proposal—but for different 
reasons. Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) called it “socialized 
medicine,” and the American 


Medical Association, which has 
consistently opposed all health 


care measures, termed the White 


Williams (Mich.) branded it “ir-}. 


House plan “unacceptable.” The 
majority of older people, said the ‘ 
AMA, “can afford” health care. 


Earlier, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council had assailed the Admin- 
istration’s subsidy proposal, declar- 
ing it had “evidently been shaped 
to meet the political demands of an 
election year rather than the urgent 
needs of the aged.” 

Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, in a letter to Eisenhower, 
said the plan “would impose extra 
charges and heavy costs on older 
people .. . (and) would allow com- 
mercial insurance carriers to profit 
at the expense of the aged.” 


White House Plan 


Under the White House plan, 
elderly persons on public assistance 
would receive free coverage. A 
means test would be applied to all 
other retirees, and single oldsters 
with less than $2,500 a year in an- 
nual income and couples with under 
$3,800 a year would pay an annual 
fee of $24 per person. 

Protection would be on a so- 
called “catastrophic” basis, with 
subscribers paying the first $250 in 
annual medical expenses and 20 


the Forand bill for medical care 
of the aged under the social se- 
curity system, Zimmerman said, 
but the fact that on this bill the 
AFL-CIO has “vast differences” 
with the AMA “does not rule out 
worthwhile discussions in other 
areas,” ‘ 
“We have learned that our re- 
sponsibilities do not end when the 
employer has agreed to devote a 
certain sum of money to health 
coverage,” Zimmerman said. 
Labor speakers on the conference 
program include Dr. William A. 
Sawyer, medical consultant of the 
Machinists, and Jerome Pollock, 
social security program consultant 
of the Auto Workers. 

AFL-CIO representatives, in ad- 
dition to Zimmerman, are Lisbeth 
Bamberger, assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Secu- 
rity; Leonard Lesser, director of 
social security activities for the fed- 
eration’s Industrial Union Dept.; 
Isador Melamed, executive director 
of the Philadelphia AFL Médical 
Service Plan; Anthony G. Weislein, 
director of the research and educa- 
tion department of the Building 
Service Employes. 


N.Y. Times Editorial 
Supports Forand Bill 


The influential New York 
Times has thrown its full edi- 
torial support behind the For- 
and bill, and has rejected a 
federal-state substitute pro- 
posed by the Administration 
as “little short of bewilder- 
ing.” 

In the lead editorial in its 
May 10 issue, the Times 
said the “arguments for using 
social security,” as proposed 
in the Forand bill, are “over- 
whelming.” 


It denied there was any 
“compulsion” involved in the 
labor-backed Forand bill, 
adding that the Administra- 
tion bill involves a great com- 
pulsion since the use of gen- 
eral tax revenues to finance 
the White House proposal 
would mean that “taxpayers | 
as a whole—including those | 
not given protection—would 
be compelled to cover the 
costs of state and federal sub- 
sidies.” 


percent of all costs over that figure. | 
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CHAMPION BRICKLAYER apprentice Edward Wilkinson, 22, 
of Local 1, Wilmington, Del., smiles proudly as he is-congratulated 
by Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), on left and Sen. Theodore F. 
Green (D-R. I.), on right. Occasion was testimonial banquet for 
Fogarty sponsored by Allied Masonry Council. Wilkinson won 
national contest. 


Labor, Industry Pay - 
Tribute to Rep. Fogarty 


Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.), bricklayer-turned-congressman, 
has been paid special tribute by the labor-management Allied 
Masonry Council for his “devotion to the education of the youth 
of America and to sound apprenticeship training.” 


A highlight of the testimonial banquet attended by several hundred 


>>. 
4 


guests was the crowning of 22-‘ 
year-old Edward Wilkinson of 
Bricklayers’ Local 1, Wilmington, 
Del., as the nation’s champion 
bricklayer apprentice. 


President-emeritus Harry C. 
Bates of the Bricklayers—the la- 
bor side of the council—praised 
Fogarty not, he said, because 
Fogarty is a friend of labor but 
“because he is a bricklayer who 
has translated the craftsman’s 
skill, the logic of construction 
and the pride in good building 
into worthy deeds at the highest 
levels of the United States gov- 
ernment.” 

Bates singled out Fogarty for 
“his support of apprenticeship, 
which can truly be said to be the 
lifeblood of our craft skills in 
America.” 


Cabinet Officers in Tribute 


Two cabinet officers who have 
faced Fogarty from the witness side 
of the table at hearings of his ap- 
propriations subcommittee also paid 
him high praise. 

Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming lauded 
Fogarty for his “deep concern” for 
human welfare. He said Fogarty 
played a key role in the passage of 
the defense education program and 
with creation of plans for the com- 
ing White House Conference on the 
Aging set for next January. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
praised Fogarty as a model “non- 
partisan” legislator who puts first 
the welfare of the people. 

Mitchell credited Fogarty with 
helping to-enlarge such Labor Dept. 
activities as law enforcement, ap- 
prenticeship programs, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau and especially inter- 
national labor. He then presented 
Fogarty his agency’s award of 
merit. 

Douglas Whitlock, council chair- 


Charges Against 
O'Rourke Dismissed — 


Mineola, N. Y.—Extortion 
charges against John J. O’Rourke, 
head of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, have been dismissed in 
Nassau County Court here, 

Judge Paul Widlitz ordered the 
jury to dismiss the charges against 
O’Rourke and four .co-defendants 
on the basis of a legal technicality 
over wiretapping. 

The others freed with O'Rourke 
were Anthony Pafumi, Charles De- 
Forte, Kenneth Ciazza and Pas- 


quale Catroppa. 


man, stressed the need in the com- 
ing decades for “an enormous 
number” of apprentices. He said 
it will come from city youth, from 
displaced farm youth and from 
minority groups previously denied 
opportunities and he urged that 
labor and industry not be found 
wanting. 

Whitlock, who also is chair- 
man of the board.of the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute, 
presented to Fogarty on the 
Council’s behalf a silver trophy 
showing a bricklayer poised with 
trowel in hand. 


Stephen D. Raimo, president of 
the Mason Contractors Association 
which, with the institute make up 
the employer side of the council, 
said Fogarty has endeared himself 
to every contractor for his part in 
the development of apprenticeship 
training. 

The bricklayer apprentice win- 
ners finished in this order after a 
series Of local and state contests: 
Wilkinson; Rickard Gyrha of Lo- 
cal 1, Omaha; Leonard Egnor of 
Local 1, Wilmington, Del., and 
Frank Blonda of Local 21, Chicago. 

Wilkinson received a trophy and 
$500; the runners-up received cash 
prizes of $300, $200 and $100, 
respectively, 


CofC Speakers Ask Drastic Curbs 


On Labor Political, Eeonomic‘Power 


‘No Longe a Stepchild:’ 


iti} 
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AFI 
On Safety, 


tecting. workers against occupational health hazards through collective bargaining, state and fedeedl 
legislation and education at a three-day conference sponsored. by thé AFL-CIO’s Standing Commit. 
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ie CIO) Uhiions Seti Prog Sram A 


Occupational Health KF 


Delegates from 50 international unions’ and state central bodies hammered out a program for pro. 


tee on Safety and Occupational Health. 


Keynoting the conference, held at AFL-CIO headquarters, Pres. George Meany described safety 


and occupational health programs? 
as “outstanding examples of cooper- 
ation between labor and manage- 
ment.” 

In the past 20 years, Meany de- 
clared, the emphasis has switched 
from court battles to require un- 
willing employers to compensate 
workers for illnesses resulting from 
their work to cooperation among 
unions, employers and government- 
al bodies to prevent health hazards. 

Conference Chairman Richard 
F. Walsh, AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and president of the The- 
atrical Stage Employes, said the 
active participation of unions 
in safety and health activities 
demonstrates that the field “is 
no longer considered a stepchild 
of the labor movement.” 


He reported that as a result of 
recommendations made at last 
year’s conference—the first of its 
kind held—the AFL-CIO conduct- 
ed a survey of collective bargaining 
agreements to determine the extent 
to which union contracts are used 
to promote safety and industrial 
health. 

George T. Brown, executive sec- 
retary of the AFL-CIO committee, 
gave the delegates a detailed report 
of the survey results, which showed 
that: 

@ Two-thirds of 7,000 contracts 
analyzed contained safety clauses. 
This, Brown said, “demonstrates 
clearly that AFL-CIO affiliates rec- 
ognize the value of labor-manage- 
ment relations to achieve safe and 
healthful working conditions for 
their members.” It demonstrates 
“with equal clarity,” Brown said, 
that “there is room for improve- 
ment.” 

@ Forty percent of contracts 
containing safety and occupational 
health clauses provide for partici- 
pation of union representatives on 
safety committees, but only 15 per- 
cent grant equal participation on 
joint labor-management committees. 

@ in virtually every contract 
having a safety clause, specific pro- 
vision was made for use of griev- 
ance machinery to resolve safety 
problems and disputes. 

@ Ninety-seven percent of all 
safety clauses required employers 
to meet standards higher than those 
required by law. “The survey dem- 
onstrated positively that turning 


over responsibilities of safety to the 
state by means of legislation ‘was 
not a satisfactory answer for trade 
unions (since) safety laws, at best, 
set minimum requirements.” 

Dr. Herbert K. Abrams, occupa- 
tional health consultant to the 
Chemical Workers, emphasized the 
inadequacy of existing state and 
federal legislation. 

Few states have meaningful 
occupational health programs, 
he emphasized, and there has 
been too little research into job- 
related diseases. He urged unions 
to “be more active” in pressing 


for legislation which would bring 


the federal government into the. 
occupational health field. 

Delegates also heard and ques 
tioned experts from government 
and private agencies on problems 
of radiation burns, industrial  poi- 
soning, industrial noise and eye 
protection. 

Daily workshop sessions were 
held to draft recommendations un- 
der the chairmanship of Sec.-Treas, 
Hunter P. Wharton of the Operat-: 
ing Engineers; George DuVal, 
Communications Workers; F. A, 
VanAtta, industrial hygienist for 
the Auto Workers; and Frank 
Burke, safety director of the Steel- 
workers. 


Judge Rules Against 


‘Runaway’ 


Shoe Firm 


Philadelphia—A “runaway” shoe manufacturing firm has been 
found guilty of violating its union contract by a federal judge who 
ruled that a partial change in ownership did not invalidate an exist- 
ing collective bargaining agreement. 

District Judge Harold K. Wood upheld the claim of the United 


~ 


Shoe Workers that a contract with’ 
the Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. prohibit- 
ing any shutdown of the firm’s Phil- 
adelphia plant is still in effect de- 
spite a reshuffling of the company’s 
top management. 

The firm, while continuing to 
operate a non-union plant in 
Hanover, Pa., closed and sold its 
Philadelphia factory which had 
been under union contract for 20 
years. It claimed that its union 
agreement was no longer in effect 
because one of the two brothers 
who had operated the business as 
a partnership had dropped out 
and the business was changed to 
a corporation owned by the re- 
maining brother and a nephew. 

Rejecting this defense, the court 
held that the new corporation was 
merely “the alter ego” of the old 
partnership. ° 

The court also dismissed a de- 
fense claim that the move from 
Philadelphia to Hanover had been 
prompted by the desire to produce 
cheaper shoes for which there was 
a larger market. 

“We can well understand why the 
cheaper labor at Hanover was 
sought,” Judge Wood commented. 
“But cheaper labor in this case 
means non-unionized labor paid at 


Abolition of labor’s right to participate in political activity was called for at the 48th annual meet- 
ing of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Calling for new legislative restrictions on organized labor were Sen, Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and 
Dr. Sylvester J. Petro, professor of law at New York University. They spoke at a chamber session 


devoted to “Union Power in a Free® 


Society.” 

Despite last year’s passsage of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, the Ari- 
zona Republican declared, “Con- 
gress has still to come to grips 
with the real evil in the labor 
field . . . the enormous economic 
and political power now concen- 
trated in the hands of union 
leaders.” 

Goldwater said that labor “hurts 
the nation’s economy by forcing on 
employers contract terms that en- 


‘courage inefficiency, lower produc- 


tion, and high prices—all of which 
result in a lower standard of living 
for the American people.” He 
added that labor “corrupts the na- 
tion’s political life” by its activities 
in election contests. . 

Petro charged that labor has 


“built a. political position of awe- 
some strength.” Declaring that un- 
ions “are the most vicious self- 
interest groups in the country,” the 
NYU professor called for enact- 
ment of new legislation to “restrain 
trade union excesses.” 

Petro also called for abolition 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, which he charged with 
making a “sham” of the Taft- 
Hartley Act through “maladmin- 
istration and misinterpretation” 
of the law. In effect, he said, the 
NLRB has “repealed Taft-Hart- 
ley in labor’s favor.” 

Before the 2,000 delegates ended 
their meeting in the nation’s capi- 
tal they were treated to a rose- 
colored-glasses view of the future 


as Bell & Howell Co. Pres. Charles 


H. Percy projected his “newsreel” 
of America in 1976. 

By that time, said Percy at the 
CofC annual dinner, America’s 
population will have zoomed 60 
million to a level of 240 million; 
the gross national product will be 
$900 million — nearly double the 
present level; and “the average an- 
nual income per family will have in- 
creased by 50 percent.” 

But, said Percy, this will not be 
accomplished unless the nation’s 
businessmen “make certain that em- 
ployes .. . fully understand the im- 
portance of adequate profits;” sup- 
port federal fiscal policies “that will 
result in a sound dollar;” participate 
in politics; and “govern our busi- 
nesses in accordance with the high- 
est ethical standards,” 


a lower wage scale. Even in the 
absence of a runaway shop provi- 
sion in a collective bargaining 
agreement, an employer may not 
move his business operation in or- 
der to obtain such labor. 

“We think the record here re- 
veals a design on the part of the 
employer to avoid his duties and 
responsibilities to his unionized. 
Philadelphia employes by mov- 
‘ing his manufacturing operation 
to the non-unionized shop at 
Hanover.” 

The union’s attorneys, Joseph L. 
Rauh, Jr., and John Silard, said the 
next step in the legal proceedings 
will be a court hearing on the reme- 
dies to be ordered in the case, in- 
cluding the issue of back pay for 
the Philadelphia workers, 


City Orders 


Organizers 


Statesville, N. C.—The City 
Council of this community of 17,- 
000 has unanimously passed an or- 
dinance requiring the registration 


, |Of persons soliciting paid member- 


ships in clubs, associations or un- 
ions. 
In the past, similar laws have 


9} been declared unconstitutional by 


the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mayor J. Garner Bagnal, in dis- 
cussing the new law, referred to 
“union thugs and goons” and the 
long strike of the Textile Workers 
Union of America against the Har- 
Tiet-Henderson Cotton Mills at Hen- 
derson, N. C, 

“Henderson’s situation would not 
have come about had that city an 
ordinance such as the one we have 
just passed,” Bagnal declared. 

The law requires a paid organ- 
izer to obtain a license from the city 
clerk’s office on payment of one 
dollar. 

' He also must be fingerprinted, 

furnish two letters from residents 
and prove he has no record of 
felony convictions. In addition, 
‘he must never have been con- 
nected with any group listed as 
subversive by the sete Attorney 
General. 

Each day’s refusal to sciiehy will 
count as a separate ‘offense, pun- 
ishable by a fine of $50 and/or 30 


days in jail, 
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‘AL Dclens Snow Joh’: 


hime ee 
For-U. S.. Pay Stall 


Administration attempts to block action this year om pay raises} 
for government employes have been described by the AFL-CIO as} 


“a deluxe snow job.” 


Legislative Rep. George D. Riley, testifying before the Senate! 
Post Office & Civil Service Committee, accused the Administration 


SS eS DS EES a AE BAS, He « 


of “stalling” by imsistimg that fur!> 


ther studies and surveys be made: 
before Congress acts om pay legis- 


jation. 
The federation spokesman said. |, 


ate ee ee ree Maurice St 


which shewed the need fer pay 
adjustments. The only thing sig- | 
nificant about current salary 


siudies, he said, is the fact that |i 


they weuld not be completed un- | 
til after Congress adjourns. 

Strong support was reportedly 
building up in the Semate commit- 
tee for a bill matching the 9 percent 
pay raise bill reported by the House 
Post Office & Civil Service Com-|, 

mittee May 4. 

As the Senate committee wound 


up its hearings om postal pay, Pres. |. 


James A. Campbell of the Govern- 
ment Employes opened up the case 
for a pay hike for 1 million classi- 
fied, white collar employes. 

Most government salaries, Camp- 
bell emphasized, have lagged behind 
the cost-of-living increase since 
1939 and have fallen far behind the 
level of private industry. The fed- 
eral government, he declared, “was: 
a leader” at one time and set the 
salary pattern in the white collar 


field. ! 


At present, he said, that lead- 
ership has passed te large busi- 
ness corporations which set sala- 
ries for office and professional 


Wage-Hour 


employes either through direct 


Olin D. Johnston (D.-S. C.), chair 
man of the committee. 


that we should form a commis- 
sion to find out.” 
Meanwhile the AFL-CIO Gov-) 


ernment Employes Council has/ 


called on federal workers to write 
to Vice Pres. Nixon, calling on him / 
to support “sorely needed federal 
and postal pay raises.” Nixon, the 
council declared im a bulletin to 


legislation. 


Hearings 


In Last Week in House 


A House Labor subcommittee moved into its final week of hear- 
ings on wage-hour legislation, with union spokesmen strongly sup- 
porting the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill to raise the wage floor 


to $1.25 and extend coverage to 7. 
employer representatives flatly opr 


6 million additional workers, with 
posed to amy improvement im the 


present law. 
Meanwhile, Sen. John F. Ken< 
nedy (D-Mass.) announced that the 


Senate Labor Committee will re-}, 
sume consideration of a minimum | 


TWU Council 
Baeks Pickets 
At Woolworth 


New York—Support for Wool-| 
worth store pickets and sitdowners, | 
and condemnation of the Wool-| 


worth Co. for “discriminatory prac- 
tices” has been voted by the Trans- 
port Workers’ executive council. 
The TWU executive council 
adopted a resolution deploring 
the “shameful pattern of racial 
Segregation” and pointing out 
that the humiliatien of any mi- 
Hority group for reasons of race, 
color or creed is. im “flagrant 
Vieiation’” ef the morals, ethics, 
and humanitarian principles of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. 
“The Woolworth chaim of five- 
and-dime stores throughout the 


South,” it said, “has refused to} 


Serve Our Negro brothers at their 


lunch counters and cafeterias, aleng| 
with white, members of the COMM 


nity. 


“A speataneous and atmvicieatl 
movement among Negro students| 
has challenged this practice by the | 


Staging of sit-down strikes. , 
“Therefore. the Intl Executive 
Council condemns the discrimina- 
tory practices of the Woolworth 
Co.; supports the picketing and boy- 
Cotting of Woolworth stores; rec- 


Ommends support for the pickets 
aad community action until the 


company yields,” if 


'| wage bill on May 23 and will con- 
tinue to meet im executive sesssion 
‘until a bill is. reported. 

“It is already long past the time 
when a $1 an hour wage could pro- 
vide the barest necessities of life,” 
Kennedy declared. “The test of 


manner in which we treat those 
‘at the bottom of the economic 
ladder.” 
| "Two unions with large groups 
of members in industries pres- 
ently excluded from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act told the 
House Labor subcommittee that 
discrimination against workers 
in excluded industries should be 
ended. 

Vice Pres. Leon B. Schachter of 
the Meat Cutters said there is no 
justification for exempting firms 
processing fruits and vegetables 
from the overtime provisions of the 
wage-hour law during peak periods 
| Of operation. 

Leading processing firms, he said, 
show steadily rising profits and can 
| well afford to pay overtime rates, 
| especially since productivity in the 
‘industry has outstripped wage gains. 
He called also for elimination of 
ithe exemptions: for large retailers 


Street, Electric Railway Union 
asked for an: end te “the unjust 
discrimination against transit em- 
ployes.” - 

_ Declaring that; “transit systems 
‘in many cities of varying sizes are 
presently, operating successfully un- 
der. unior agreements providing for 


‘established at the time the law was |. 
passed.” ae tae 


our belief im humam dignity is the | 


‘@ 40-hour week,” Elfiott said “the 
time is long overdue for Congress | 
to remedy the inequities that were 


‘LETTER CARRIER’S WIFE, Mrs. Woodrow P. Gaines, tells Senate Post Office & Civil Service 


Committee what it means to try to stretch inadequate government pay to meet minimum family needs. 


With her are Letter Carriers Pres. William C. Doherty and Vice Pres. Jerome J. Keating. 


It’s the Little Things that Hurt Most, 
Letter Carrier’s Wife Tells Senators 


Mrs. Woodrow P. Gaines, wife of a union 
letter carrier and mother of four children, gave 
an eloquent and moving reply to Administra- 
tion demands for a continued wage freeze for 
government workers. Following are excerpts 
from her testimony before the Senate Post Of- 
fice & Civil Service Committee: 

My husband has. the top seniority among letter 
casriers im the Fort Lauderdale, Fla., post office by 
virtue of his 21 years service . . ..but we have 
found that we cannot eat seniority privileges, nor 
cam we cash them at the bank. 

Many things which most families consider part 
of their normal routine are hexuries beyond a let- 
ter carrier’s reach. My husband’s best suit, for 
instance, is nine years old. I cannot remember, 
offhand, when we last saw a moving picture show. 
If enjoyment costs money, it is beyond the Gaines 
family budget. 

We have been blessed with feur wonderful 
little boys, the oldest 10, the twins 7, and our 
youngest, 4. My husband’s take-home pay has 
less buying power than it did befere we started 


ilege of the husband’s being a government em- 
ploye! 

Despite the fact that I, also, have to work and 
my husband takes odd jobs after his regular day’s 
work is done, we had to take a second mortgage 
on our home. We have found it necessary to drop 
mortgage insurance and hospitalization insurance 
. . . maintained for 10 years at great personal 
sacrifice until it became a luxury which we could 
no longer afford. . .. We have more indebtedness 
on our home than on the day we bought it. 

Because of lew pay and rising costs we have 
been taking one step ferward and sliding back 
two—no, three steps. 

Tam a public stenographer working in our own 
home and I have done this for five years. I aver- 
age six to six and one-half hours sleep per night 
because there is not time for more. I am too busy 
supplementing my husband’s salary, plus running 
a home and caring for four growing boys to wear 
out and out-grow clothes, whose growing feet re- 
quire shoes and whose healthy appetites make a 
grocery expense that is a first om our budget. 
To a wife and mother, it is the little things that 
hurt. When one 4-year-old begs, “Mama, please 
rock me,” it hurts that I am typing material that 
must tak a deadline. * 

Have yeu ever been placed im 2 position 
where you said a prayer that 2 little bey would 
not really lose his loose tooth for two more 
days because it was Wednesday and payday was 
_ Friday aud there just wasu’t amy small change 


so the fairies could come? Have you ever 
known what it was te hunt im alll the little tea- 
pots and containers to find 35 cents for the price 
of a child’s school lunch ticket? 

On my last birthday, my dad, who is not a 
postal employe, sent me $20 with the stipulation 
that I buy some “extravagant thing” which I 
could otherwise not afford. 

I would have much preferred to use that money 
toward mew shoes for the four boys which we 
could not otherwise afford. I distinctly remember 
using it for groceries. You see, it was only Sunday 
and payday was a week away. 

But, why should it be necessary to continue this 


narrative which I find is both distasteful and har- 


rowing? 

The Gaimes family is im financial trouble. 
Financial trouble has become a way of life with 
us—it is the constant companion of our waking 
and sleeping hours. And—as I say—we are 


_ typical of the letter carriers’ families ef this 


country. 

Certainly our failure to make ends meet is not 
the result of any extravagance or self-indulgence 
on our part. My husband is a high school gradu- 
ate, possessed of a great deal of common sense, 
and like myself, a person of moderate tastes and 
desires. Neither of us drink nor do 1 smoke. My 
husband is a man who is respected in our commu- 
nity. We are both very proud of the fact that we 
work with youth groups, he holds an office’on the 
executive board of the PTA, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Board of Stewards of the Methodist 
Church of which we are members. 


Before our marriage I was trained in Busipess 


Administration and given half a chance could run 


the household well and save money for future 
needs, but the United States Government is not 
even giving us that half a chance. 


We are not embittered but we are terribly 
concerned and deeply troubled. Surely the 
United States of America—the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world—can afford te 
pay their letter carriers a decent salary se they 
cam rear their children in pride and decency.. 
This is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman and 
members. of this committee. If I have appeared 
less than objective, I feel that in all sincerity I 
may state that I do not feel that God expects us 
to be objective about a situation that is so desper- 
ap SOE te pee tC <0 Hey Wee ee Dee 
carriers and their families, 

In our daily struggles there is a little prayer 
which I frequently use for comfort and with your 
kind indulgence F wish to pass it om to you. 

“We cannot all be heroes on the front lines, 
Lord, make us winners of the daily round. Send 
us out to do the best we can—where we are— 
with what we have.” 
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IUD Urges Action « a Key Legislation 


Strike Aid Voted, Unit 
On Jurisdiction Set 


_ (Couatiniteg: trom Page 1) 
Rep.. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) and 
Rep. Chester Bowles (D-Conn.). 
National committee chairmen Paul 
Butler, for the Democrats and Sen. 
Thruston B. Morton, for the Re- 
publicans, also spoke. 

Clark urged the delegates to pin 
down candidates during the com- 
ing election campaign and try to 
win. commitments that they will 
support. an overhaul of the “ob- 
solete” Senate. and House rules 
which now block meaningful civil 
rights, social and other needed leg- 
islation. 

McCormack told the confer-— 
ence that health care for the aged 
is a “must.” He expressed op- 
timism about getting an aid-to- 
education bill to the floor for a 
vote. 

Bowles praised labor for sensing 
America’s potential during World 
War II and he called on labor to 
meet the challenge of moving 
America into taking a more active 
role in “a world in ferment—a 
world in change.” 

Bolling said the delegates could 
do “a good deal” to move needed 
legislation, adding that this would 
point the way toward the critical 
fall elections. 

Reuther called on the delegates 
to relate their legislative efforts 
to the political decision of No- 
vember when, he said, it will be 
decided whether America will 
have “eight more years of drift 
and indecision . . . of sweeping 
problems under the rug, of gov- 
ernment by public relations. .. .” 

He said it is “incredible” when 
Pres. Eisenhower on the same. day 
can appeal for support of a $4 bil- 
lion foreign aid bill and then char- 
acterize as “extravagant” the $251 
million area redevelopment pro- 
gram proposed and passed by the 
Democratic Congress. 

Reuther called on the delegates 
to intensify their support of the 
Forand bill, which would provide 
health care for social security bene- 
ficiaries. 

Observing that Eisenhower 
had criticized the Forand ap- 
proach as “compulsion” because 
it would be financed through pay- 
roll deductions, Reuther pointed 
out the President’s proposal 
would be supported by govern- 
ment payments. 

-“Is that going to be a voluntary 
tax?” Reuther asked. 

He gave this example of how the 
average widow with $800 annual in- 
come would fare under the Eisen- 
hower plan if she had a medical bill 
of $440; it would take a $24 pre- 
mium to be eligible for coverage; 
she would have to pay the first $250 
and 20 percent over that or an 
additional $38. 

Thus, Reuther said, this widow 
would pay $312 of a medical bill 
totaling $440. She would be 
left with less than $10 a week to 
live on over the year, he added. 

The IUD Board, in a series of 
actions: 

@ Named as its members to the 


J. A. Owens Dies, 
AFL-CIO Staffer 


San Francisco—John A. Owens, 
59, a member of the organizing 
staff of the AFL-CIO, died here of 
a heart attack May 9. 

A member of the Boilermakers 
for over 30 years, Owens was ap- 
pointed by then AFL Pres. William 
Green an an organizer in Hawaii 
in 1941, shortly before Pearl Har- 
bor. 

He came to California on the 
AFL regional staff in 1953, cover- 
ing the states of California and 
Nevada. 


TUD-BCTD committee Reuther, 
Carey, Pres. David J. McDonald of 
the Steelworkers, Pres. Paul Phil- 
lips of the Papermakers and Paper- 
workers, Pres. O. A. Knight of the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
and IUD Organizational Dir. Nich- 
Olas Zonarich. 

@ Created a central strike fund, 
to consist initially of the $1 million 
strike contributions returned to the 
IUD by the Steelworkers plus $1 
per member from each participat- 
ing IUD affiliate. 

Carey said the fund, for which 
rules remain to be set up, is de- 
signed to cover situations where 
a company “tries to put the 
union out of business.” He gave 
Kohler, Wilson, Westinghouse, 
Henderson and O’Sullivan as 
examples, 

He said participation would not 
be restricted to the 65 IUD unions 
with their total dues-paying mem- 
bership of 6 million. 

@ Voted to send $50,000 to the 
Shipbuilding Workers and $5,000 
to the Technical Engineers, both on 
strike against the Bethlehem Steel 
Shipyard Division. An as yet un- 
determined amount was voted for 
the newspaper unions _ striking 
against the Portland Oregonian and 
the Oregon Journal. 


@ Confirmed the appointments 
of Jacob Clayman as IUD adminis- 
trative director and Zonarich as or- 
ganizational director. 

@ Approved a joint approach to- 
ward pooling the organizing efforts 
of affiliates. Carey explained that, 
with Zonarich as coordinator, four 
big unions were asked to name their 
25 primary organizing targets ,in 
the Philadelphia area. 

He said the UAW, IUE, Machin- 
ists and Steelworkers compiled a 
total of 94 plants and it was shown 
that only 7 campaigns overlapped, 
with not more than two unions in- 
volved in each overlapping. 


and indecision,” Pres. Walter P. 


ae art 


LASHING the Eisenhower Administration as “paralyzed by drift 


Reuther of the Industrial Union 


Department urges some 500 delegates to an IUD legislative confer- 
ence to persuade their legislators to act on health care for the aged, 
minimum wages, housing, education and other measures, 


Machine Tool Industry 
Seen Failing Challenge 


The domestic machine tool industry is facing a growing challenge 
from the Soviet Union in-world markets, delegates of five unions 
attending a meeting of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. Ma- 
chine Tool Industry Committee were told. 

The meeting was called to review the economics of the industry 


in preparation for bargaining de-®— 
velopments. Two reports were 
presented to the day-long session, 
one prepared by the IUD’s Re- 
search Section and a special report 
presented by Prof. Seymour Mel- 
man, an expert on the economics 
of the industry in the U.S. and 
Europe. 

Unions represented at the meet- 
ing were: the Machinists, Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, 
Steelworkers, Auto Workers; and 


the Mechanics Educational Society. 


Senate Asked to Boost 
Labor, HEW Budgets 


The AFL-CIO, accusing the Administration of “greater concern 
for the budget deficit than for the human-needs deficit,” has asked 
the Senate to appropriate more funds for the Labor Dept. and the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare than Pres. Eisenhower has 


requested. 


Labor’s position was outlined for‘ 


a Senate Appropriations subcom- 


mittee by AFL-CIO Legislative |‘ 


Rep. Hyman H. Bookbinder in 
testimony on House-passed Labor- 
HEW appropriations for fiscal 1961 
totaling $4.2 billion. On the HEW 
side, the figure was $197.5 million 
higher than the Administration 
wanted. 

Bookbinder, noting that Eisen- 
hower recently sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress warning legisla- 
tors not to “overspend and over- 
reach” in the fiscal field, declared: 


“The fact is that if Congress 
had followed the Administra- 
tion’s proposals over the last 
seven years, it would have ap- 
propriated hundreds of millions 
of dollars less on public host 
services, 


“Can anybody show that Con- 
gress did ‘overspend and overreach’ 
when it supported hospital con- 
struction and medical research and 
water pollution at levels higher than 
the Budget Bureau recommenda- 
tions?” 

In adding money to the HEW 
budget, the House followed a 
course it has pursued since Eisen- 
hower took office in 1953. whereby 
it has each year voted increases in 
funds for this department. 

These boosts included $24 mil- 


lion more for hospital construction; 
an added $25 million for construct- 
ing waste treatment plants; $61 mil- 
lion for aiding schools in federally 
impacted areas; and $55 million 
more for the National Institutes of 
Health. On the Labor Dept. side, 
the House added back $2 million 
which the Administration had cut 
from vocational educational pro- 
grams. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman — 
urged the Senate to keep these 
added sums in the budget and to 
add to the House-passed measure 
$900,000 to hire 100 more inves- 
tigators for the Wage-Hour Div. 
“to detect and prevent chiseling 
on payments due workers.” 


Bookbinder declared that it is 
“difficult to understand” the Ad- 
ministration’s continued pleas for 
“fiscal responsibility” in the face of 
its action on legislation to provide 
health care for the nation’s retired 
workers. 

The White House, he declared, 
rejected the AFL-ClO-backed For- 
and bill which would have provided 
health care through social security 
taxes on employers and workers, 
and substituted instead a proposal 
for direct government subsidies to 
private insurance companies that 


will siphon $600 million a year 
from general ene funds. 


Delegates from local unions and 
the internationals concerned were 
in attendance. 


The FUD report noted that 
despite wide fluctuations, the in- 
dustry has enjoyed good profits 
during the postwar period. It 
stated that no reason exists for 
the industry to expect its work- 
ers to subsidize it by accepting 
static wage levels. 


Prof. Melman charged that the 
machine tool industry has “failed 
to meet the needs of America .and 
the West for inexpensive and high- 
ly productive machines.” Noting 
that machine tools are the basis 
for industrial progress, Melman 
stated that the failure is “inhibit- 
ing U.S. productivity.” 


Outdated Equipment in Use 


Because of a lack of economi- 
cally produced machines, tool-using 
industries have tended to retain 
older equipment, he said. In 1959, 
he pointed out, “about 60 percent 
of the machine tools used in the 
United States were 10 years old 
and more, with a resulting de- 
pressing effect upon the efficiency 
of manufacturing industry as a 
whole.” 


Melman, who visited Soviet 
machine tool factories last year, 
told the delegates that in the 
Soviet Union the machine tool 
industry has been highly stand- 
ardized: and mechanized. He 
added that this, far more than 
any low direct labor costs, will 
permit the Soviet to challenge 
U.S. superiority in the field. © 


Melman’s report was _ corrob- 
orated by a lengthy study made by 
the Industrial Union Dept.’s own 
researchers, This study pointed 
out among other things that the 
U.S. is losing ground in foreign 
markets, although exports of ma- 
chine tools are still in excess of im- 
ports, 

The study pointed out that even 
during the recession year of 1958, 
only one major company had an. 
actual deficit operation. It found 
that from 1946 through 1959, “all 
major companies showed a good 


\Six-Member j 
Harmony Unit 
Meets May 197 


Plans for a top-level conferencg 
of labor and management to cons 
sider “guidelines” for industrial 
harmony moved forward as plang 
were laid for a preliminary exploras 
tion meeting in Washington May 
19. 

Commerce Sec. Frederick Hj 
Mueller and Labor Sec. James Pj 
Mitchell announced the first segs 
sion of the outside-the-bargaining 
table meetings. They said a comal 
mittee of six—three from labor and 
management—would get together, 
The cabinet officers emphasized thaf 
the group would handle future cons 
ference details without further pare 
ticipation by the government. 


Representing organized labor? 
at the conference—called by | 
Pres. Eisenhower at the sugges- 
tion of AFL-CIO Pres. George 7 
Meany—will be Meany and Vice | 
Presidents Walter P. Reuther and | 
George M. Harrison. F 


On the management team will} 
be Pres. William J. Grede of the 
J. I. Case Co., currently struck by® 
the Auto Workers; L. A. Petersen, 
president of Otis Elevator Co.; and 
Robert W. Stoddard, president off 
Wyman-Gordon Co. The appoints 
ments were in keeping with Eisenaam 
hower’s decision that only firms with 
collective bargaining agreements: 
with AFL-CIO affiliates would bé 
eligible for representation on the: 
planning body. ? 
National Association of Manual 
facturers Pres. Rudoiph Bannow, 
who chose the three industry dele 
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gates and who heads the non-union) 
Bridgeport Machines, Inc., will ate 
tend the first planning session onlys 
“In calling the two sides together, 
Eisenhower said following a res 
cent White House conference with 
Meany that the conference was thé 
first step toward encouraging “regyy 
ular discussions between manages 
ment and labor outside the bargains 
ing table.” He emphasized the talks) 
would be held “without government] 
participation.” q 


e a 
Speed Urgedin | 
Civil Rights Drive 7 
Omaha, Neb. — Although sub} 
stantial progress has been made iff 
the area of civil rights in recent 
years, the pace is not fast enough 
Don Slaiman, assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Right 
declared here. B 
Addressing the second annual i ine 
stitute on human relations staged by 
the Omaha Central Labor Council 
at the University of Omaha’s con= 
ference center, Slaiman told delewa 
gates that organized labor feels it} 
must step up the tempo of its own 
efforts to rid its ranks of discrim-3@ 
ination, despite the fact that they 
AFL-CIO has moved faster in this * 
regard than any other group in ne 
nation. a 
Presiding over the conference . 
was Pres. Herman Groom of theg 
Omaha central body. Cooperating 
in. this program was Prof. Virgil 
Sharpe, assistant dean of the unig 


increase in net worth,” 


versity’s adult education ‘programi 
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